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NOT AT THE NEWSSTAND: an editorial 

In the 1940's and 1950's the only surviving 
publisher of original fantasy and horror tales 
was Weird Tales. In the 1960's it was The Maga- 
gine of Horror and its siblings, although these 
used primarily reprints. Neither of these maga- 
zines was ever particularly successful, speaking 
financially. In a real sense, therefore, 
one might well characterize these publications 
as "super-fanzines'' --- that is to say, Weird 
Tales was J. C. Henneberger's fanzine, and The 
Magazine of Horror was Robert A. W. Lowndes’, 

In recent years there have been various at- 
tempts to publish "professional" magazines in 
the fantasy/horror field. Coven 13 lasted a few 
issues, then gave way to Witeheraft and Sorcery, 
which, though it still exists, has disappeared 
from the ranks of the newsstand magazines. ‘The 
Haunt of Horror, launched by a well-funded pub- 
lishing company (Marvel), gave up the ghost af- 
ter only a couple of issues. And Forgotten 
Fantasy, after 5 issues, is now truly forgotten. 

(please turn to p. 63) 
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The Literature of 
Cosmic Bread 


BY FRITZ LEIBER 


To merit serious consideration, fiction of 
any sort must satisfy one pragmatic requirement 
(making due allowance for the time and place 
when it was written): does it convince the 
reader? 

In realistic fiction this means making the 
reader say, "Yes, this is what life is like," 
(or death, or joy, or poverty perhaps). Or in 
historical fiction: "This is what it was like 
to live then, at that particular time." Or in 
romance: "This is what love is like.'' (Or, 
more simply, "It makes me feel romantic."') 

(And if all this sounds rather like asking, 
"Does it really entertain?" the answer is 
"Yes .') 

If the fiction under consideration satisfies 
the primary requirement, it must be accepted as 
adequate journeyman work, despite flaws, and 
the writer a craftsman or, if you will, pro- 
fessional. 

In the literature of cosmic dread, or super- 
natural terror, the touchstone is: "This is 
what it's like to be face to face with the un- 
known." Or, "I feel a thrill of terror." Or, 
"T feel frightened, yet at the same time filled 
with wonder." 

We all know and can agree on such moments in 
master works of the weird, though they may come 
at slightly different times for different read- 
ers. Perhaps when Lady Macbeth, redding her 
husband's letter, comes to his statement de- 
scriptive of the weird sisters, "They have more 
in them than mortal knowledge," or earlier when 
Banquo observes, "The earth hath bubbles, as 
the water has." Or when the narrator in Poe's 
tale sees among the pictures in Roderick Usher's 
library one of a brilliantly lit, bare chamber 
that nevertheless seems far underground, or 
only later when he first hears distant sounds 
from far below while Usher reads aloud. Or 
when M. R. James' character in "€asting the 
Runes," reaching in the dark toward the pillow 
his head has just quitted, encounters a face or 
muzzle covered with bristly fur--- or a bit 
earlier, when, opening his bedroom door, he 
finds nothing there but feels a hot draft mov- 
ing past his bare legs. Or when in Lovecraft's 
"The Color out of Space," the professors goug- 
ing into the plastic-textured meteorite encoun- 
ter a strangely colored globule or bubble and 
one of them strikes it smartly with his hammer 
"and it burst with a nervous little pop." 

We may disagree as to exactly when such 
moments of eerie chill occur--- it is a matter 
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of individual mental chemistry, or speed of 
perception, or quickness to catch allusion--- 
but we all agree that they are there. As Love- 
craft put it, "If the proper sensations are ex- 
cited, such a ‘high spot' must be admitted on 
its own merits as weird literature, cinerea 
how prosaically it is later dragged down." 

Ts this as far as we can go in judging a 
tale of cosmic dread? By no means! True, 
Lovecraft also said, "All that a wonder story 
can ever be is a vivid picture of a certain 
type of human mood," but this is merely to say 
that stories are written by human beings and 
that he is a materialist and disbelieves in 
divine revelation. Clearly stories, have struc- 
ture, style, and scope, present various themes 
and materials, and how well they do this deter- 
mines whether a story that satisfies the primary 
requirement of convincing the reader is merely 
competent or outstanding, even a masterpiece. 
One cannot judge the dinner by the appetizer 
alone. : 

It is helpful to liken the moment of 
authentic supernatural thrill to a lightning 
flash. The question then becomes, "What does 
the flash reveal? What and how far can we see 
by it? An instant of genuine cosmic dread in- 
evitably creates in the reader a heightened a- 
wareness--- the black doors to the unconscious 
and also to outer space have at least been set 


ajar. How does the writer then make use of this 
elevated sensitivity? What does he give it to 
feed on? 


Lovecraft also wrote, "The true function of 
fantasy is to give the imagination a ground for 
limitless expansion, and to satisfy aesthetic- 
ally the sincere and burning curiosity and sense 
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of awe which a sensitive minority of mankind 
feel toward the alluring and provocative abyss- 
es of unplumbed space and unguessed entity 
which press in upon the known world from un- 
known infinities and in unknown relationships 
of time, space, matter, force, dimensionality, 
and consciousness." It is precisely and ex- 
actly this ground (of limitless imaginative ex- 
pansion) which the lightning flash reveals to 
some degree--- a whole new world of dread and 
wonder. What is the author able to show forth 
against this advantageous background? 

Fairly early in "The Shadow out of Time," 
Lovecraft achieves supernatural terror--- per- 
haps when the narrator writes in Faustian mood, 
"I formed chimaerical notions about living in 
one age and casting one's mind all over etern- 
ity for knowledge of past and future ages." 
Then there comes a series of richly detailed 
visions, chilling and austere, heartbreakingly 
poignant and awesomely alien, of the past and 
future not only of mankind but also of other 
races and the entire solar system--- visions 
that are certainly worth the lightning flash's 
candle. ("I talked with the mind of Nug-Soth, 
a magician of the dark conquerors of 16,000 
A.D.") 

In his film Orphee (for great films are 
surely in part and a part of great literature) 
Jean Cocteau first suggests to us that the 
Princess, magnificently interpreted by Maria 
Casares, is in some sense Death, perhaps by the 
stroke of the black motorcyclists alone, per- 
haps when Orpheus touches Cegest and says, "But 
... he's dead,'' and she replies, "When will you 
learn to mind your own business?" (Understate- 
ment is the horror writer's surest tool.) 
Achieving another thrill of terror, Cocteau 
next convinces us that the Princess and her 
servants can pass through mirrors out of and 
into the Zone, which is no conventional super-+ 
natural half world, but "consists of the memor- 
ies of men and the ruins of their habits" and 
is "a no-man's land between life and death," an 
area where space, time, and gravity work dif- 
ferently, even backwards, a region of stark and 
ultimate reality having nothing to do with the 
fables by which we live our ordinary day-to-day 
lives. 

Language itself is transformed in the Zone. 
When the Princess says to Orpheus and the know- 
ing and knightly Heurtebise and the naively 
noble Cegest (a sort of Rimbaud), "Work! Work!" 


she is not speaking of everyday jobs and drudgery 


but of the passionate necessity to show forth 
your best to an utterly merciless cosmos and in 
the very face of death. This strong imperative 
is in her every frown and infrequent smile, as 
when at the end she says to Heurtebise only, 
"Thank you," and he replies, "It was nothing." 
(Understatement again, and the last ambiguous.) 
In Macbeth, Banquo's words to the witches, 


"If you can look into the seeds of time, and 
say which grain will grow and which will not," 
simultaneously thrill us eerily and catapult 
us to a vantage point from which we feel able 
to distinguish reality from mere potentiality 
or possibility. "The earth hath bubbles, as 
the water has," maintains this lightning-etched 
mood, which is sounded forth in full register 
by Macbeth when he soliloquizes, "Present fears 
are less than horrible imaginings: My thought, 
whose murder yet is but fantastical, shakes so 
my single state of man that function is smoth- 
ered in surmise, and nothing is but what is 
not.'' (Heurtebise' nothing?) This is Zone- 
language of the purest sort. Thereafter the 
steady lightning flashes keep us miraculously 
"upon this bank and shoal of time," while 
"Light thickens; and the crow makes wing to the 
rooky wood: Good things df day begin to droop 
and drowse; whiles night's black agents to 
their prey do rouse.--" and the vast dimensional 
pagentry finally recedes to "Tomorrow, and to- 
morrow, and tomorrow, creeps in this petty pace 
from day to day, to the last syllable of record- 
ed time." 

And when in Webster's The Duchess of Malfi 
the Duchess says, "What would it pleasure me to 
have my throat cut by diamonds, or to be smoth- 
ered in cassia, or to be shot to death with 
pearls?" and later when the dying Ferdinand 
says, "Whether we fall by ambition, blood, or 
lust, like diamonds we are cut with our own 
dust," they are talking Zone-language too. 

And when in Wuthering Heights Catherine Lin- 
ton rends a pillow in her frenzy and then, much 
as mad Ophelia with her flowers, childishly ar- 
ranges the freed feathers, identifying them as 
turkey's, wild duck's, pigeon's, moor-cock's, 
and precious lapwing's (but Catherine is not 
mad, only exalted) that is Zone-business, and 
wind-tormented, wind-named Wuthering Heights 
itself the Zone. ’ 

The Zone (Cocteau's concept is useful) nec- 
essarily takes surprisingly different forms in 
different weird fictions. In Ingmar Bergman's 
The Hour of the Wolf it is an area where the 
characters an artist creates become as: real as 
living people and begin to order. his life and 
the lives of those very close to him. (The 
Italian dramatist Pirandello discovered a simi- 

ar area.) In Hesse's Steppemolf it is THE 

GIC THEATER---FOR MADMEN ONLY! In Arthur 
Machen's eerie: tales, it is the region where we 
may recognize the sexual, perverse, destructive, 
and orgiastic drives underlying human conduct--- 
the modern reader must take into account that 
Machen's black and white novels and The Great 
God Pan were written for Victorians. In Clark 
Ashton Smith's literally macabre tales the Zone 
is the landscape where death is always present, 
always watching. 

Now it can be argued that the Zone is just 
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one more imaginary fictional world, usually of 
a demonic sort and filled with invented devil- 
ish and angelic presences (and in a sense it 
is) but there is a difference. To reach the 
Zone (any Zone) one must first feel cosmic 
dread---first the writer, then the reader. The 
touchstone that makes a story merit serious 
consideration also distinguishes and to a de- 
gree authenticates its Zone. 

It is in the world of heightened awareness 
constituted by the Zone that the narrative of 
cosmic dread sets forth the insights and ob- 
servations about life and character, love and 
death, the microcosm and the universe that set 
it rather above the story in which one or a 
few fast shocks are all the author tries for--- 
we get a flash of fear but see nothing by it, 
and in a short story this may be sufficient. 

At the start of his "Supernatural Horror in 
Literature" Lovecraft attempts to distinguish 
between stories of wonder and "tales of ordin- 
ary feelings and events," suggesting that the 
former are about cosmic phenomena, the latter 
about human character. But later in discus- 
sing Emily. Bronte's Wuthering Heights he is 
forced to admit that it is both a human novel 
and "a piece of terror literature''--- that it 
bridges and denies the distinction he tried to 
create. "Though primarily a tale of life, and 
of human passions in agony and conflict, its 
epically cosmic setting affords room for hor- 
ror of the most spiritual sort." His false 
divorcement of wonder from the commonplace 
impeded Lovecraft's own development as a cre- 
ative writer and in "The Thing on the Doorstep" 
he belatedly sought to bridge it by writing a 
terror tale that has character development and 
is a study of a marriage which is a struggle 
for dominance. 

I think that what Lovecraft really wanted 
to keep out of the wonder story was “common 
sentimental distortions of ordinary feelings 
and events," as is shown by his reproof of 
Bulwer-Lytton's Zanont for "a ponderous net- 
work of symbolic and didactic meanings" and 
the same writer's A Strange Story for "an at- 
mosphere of homiletic pseudo-science designed 
to please the matter-of-fact and purposeful 
Victorian reader" and of William Hope Hodg- 
son's The Night Land for "nauseously sticky 
romantic sentimentality," but as we have seen, 
sentimentality is the last thing one is apt to 
find in the hyper-real world of the Zone. 

No, despite his many powerful insights into 
spectral literature, Lovecraft was frequently 
misled, as have been many other literary think- 
ers, into trying to confine fictions into 
mutually exclusive categories or genres. It 
made it difficult for him to see the great 
potentialities of science fiction, the crime 
story, and black humor, and it made him unduly 
suspicious of human interest. 
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The tale of cosmic dread has always partic- 
ularly suffered from the efforts of the cate- 
gorizers to pin it down (as if one could pin 
down the unknown!), delimit, castrate, and 
denigrate it--- to-put it into a ghetto her- 
metically and hygienically walled off from 
supposedly more significant and serious main- 
stream fiction. Many of its lovers have been 
guilty people who felt they were indulging a 
low or at least immature taste. In the 1920's 
and 1930's we had the spectacle of Farnsworth 
Wright accepting for Weird Tales excellent 
stories by Lovecraft, Whitehead, and Smith and 
then rushing into print beside them as a sort 
of hopefully profitable penance supposedly more 
popular stories of stock horrors, conventionally 
Sinister villains (mostly racial) and delicious- 
ly nubile young ladies in various excruciating 
plights---or pseudo-scientific, theosophically 
slanted space operas and similar extravaganzas. 
Then in the 1940's we had Campbell's Unknown. 
half brilliant innovation, half dogmatic essay 
to set up logical (!) rules for fantasy-worlds 


where magic invariably works but physics doesn't, 


etc., etc. The greatest trouble with all such 
rules is that they tend to delimit the author's 
language and the allusions he is permitted to 
make, and so hinder his work from becoming part 
of the great multi-dialogue that constitutes 
literature (categorizing has, of course, a sim- 
ilar effect)--- the story set on another planet 
or in a sword-and-sorcery realm must not allude 
to actual history or topical events; the tale 
of cosmic dread must be a pastiche set in the 
past "when people really believed in ghosts," 
etc., etc. 

Today, what with the current interest in 
witchcraft and the occult, the tale of cosmic 
dread has an easier time finding book publica- 
tion, especially paperback, though there it 
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still has to contend with the categorizers, 
who will arbitrarily (but often with good com- 
mercial sense) label it “science fiction" or 
"occult" or "Gothic" according to which de- 
scription they think will sell best at -the 
time. Among professional magazines (essential- 
ly meaning those having national news stand 
distribution) it finds no more room than ever 
---chiefly in Fantasy and Setence Fiction, 
where it must fight for space with the latter 
variety of story, and in Fantastic, where it 
must vie with sword-and-sorcery. 

But now, however, there is growing up another 
market: magazines such as those represented in 
this sampler, which are amateur solely or at 
least chiefly in their limited distribution, 
which can and do pay for contributions (some- 
times only a very little, but that was true of 
Weird Tales, Amazing, and many another in the 
old days) which can insist on material of high 
artistic quality, and which can devote them- 
selves chiefly to stories of cosmic dread. 

They must contend with the usual difficulties 
which beset the editors of magazines of small 
circulation and high artistic intentions: est- 
ablished authors who naturally seek to use them 
as a dump for stories unsalable elsewhere (but, 
as it were in compensation for this, good stor- 
ies are still sometimes rejected by the pro- 
fessional editors, although perhaps not so fre- 
quently as fifty years ago); cliques of fanatic 
subscribers who favor some generally unappealing 
writer or artist and want Ais work included at 
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all cost; artistic and intellectual fanatics in 
general who have espoused the dreadful thesis 
that high art is not entertainment, but a sort 
of harsh confrontation therapy, or a penance 
for society's wrongs, or a stern course of edu- 
cation with the writer the sage and taskmaster 
("Stay after class and read ten chapters of my 
new novel!'t) --- not to mention all the thank- 
less work involved in editing, publishing, and 
marketing any magazine. But somehow such 
editors persevere and even manage to enjoy 
their particular quest of beauty and wonder, 
which is fortunate. 


NOTE 


Supernatural horror is the older and com- 
pletely adequate designation of the fiction 
discussed in this article, except that super- 
natural may for some be too suggestive of the 
religtous and divine, while ctnematie use in 
particular may have identtfied horror too 
closely with the merely loathsome and gruesome 
and even with camp foolery. I use cosmie dread 
simply for vartety--- and it must be understood 
that I do not intend the word cosmie to have 
any mystic or oceult stgnificance whatever. In 
our aesthetics we have drawn away from the dog- 
matisms of religton and I see no gain tn en- 
tertaining those of witcheraft and various 
pseudo-setences. The word macabre ts too ex- 
elustvely associated with death and graveyard 
things. Poe sometimes used preternatural here, 
but it never caught on. 
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FANTASY AND TERROR 
P. O. BOX 89517 





Dear Odysseans: 


Even Heracles would have failed his ten 
labours, had one been to exemplify the many facets 
of F&T in so few as nine pages. I tend to publish 
longer stories than the other little magazines 
dealing with fantasy, ten-thousand-worders being 
common, meaning one story could more than fill up 
this small sampler. But here I am, feeling 
desperately inferior to my own self, deciding 
these few things must suffice to represent a 
publication of so much larger character. 

I've chosen David C. Smith as the representa- 
tive fictioneer, after having promised not to tell 
anyone that the "C" stands for Claude. Readers of 
F&T will remember David from volume one, number 
six and his tale THE LAST WORDS OF IMATUS ISTUM, 
and will no doubt delight in his return here with 
yet another oddly-named character, ITHTIDZIK. 





The non-fictional entry comes from Charles R. 
Saunders, a Canadian psychologist and fantasist, 
who looks at racism in weird fiction! through his 
thesis "DIE, BLACK DOG!" Charles has appeared in 
Dark Fantasy and is scheduled for Amra, as well as 
a future issue of F&T with an amazing story that 
reads almost like a classical African fairy tale. 

And poetry, which has come to serve a major 
role in F&T, is exemplified by Stephanie Stearns, 
whose poems from THE SWORD THAT SINGS may one day 
be collected into a single volume of rimed short 
stories, if she continues to extend this saga in 
the pages of F&T. 

While this abbreviated issue does not 
‘accurately réflect the major content of the whole 
publication, which is fiction and more fiction, it 
does show pretty well the spectrum of material 
used, non-fiction and verse as well, and I'm sure 
you'll find the reading a rewarding adventure. 


--Jesstea Amanda Salmonson 





Tue Literary MAGAZINE OF 


ZENITH, WASHINGTON 98188 


publication of fhe fellowship of odysseans 








SIGNIFYING NOTHING 


Well, I was surprised to find Tolkien, with 
his black Ones, absolved of racism in the thought- 
provoking article "Die, Black Dog!" But I was 
jolted to see the creaton of Tarzan condemned 40 
bkuntly. I've only read two Tarzan books mysels, 
Long ago, and both of them were of the "Lost white 
empire” variety, but we have a Local expert on 
Arthur Rackham and on ERB, and I asked-him, "Was 
Burroughs a racist?" His answer was a prompt, "No, 
of course not." Two things prevented George 
MelWhonten's defense of ERB nom appearing here: 
his time has been taken up with giving a concert 
and a Rackham exhibit, and he wants to waite a 
good and proper defense, complete with quotations. 
So, with Luck, we may see his refoinder in a 
negulanr issue of F & T. 

The plight of the black neader of fantasy is 
surely paralleled by the plight of the feminist. 
Indeed, from one comment I've xead, male chauvinism 
45 just about an integral part of Sword & Sorcery. 
Even women authors seem to use it, and even women 
readers seem to want it. Something about S é S 
being an escape into a mone robust past...The 
disturbing question 1s, 4§ walters put male , 
chauvinism into fantasy because that's what most 
neadens want, do they abso put in racism because 
that's what most neaders still want, and not 
because it's a carty-over from the old days? 

The tale of Ithtidzik has many Levels of 
moral meaning. Read in "computer" for "corpse," 
and you might find a moral particularly apt for 
our time. 1 used to be very braoad-minded about 
computers, until we got some terminals where I 
won. Not only ane the computers singularly 
stupid, but someone has programmed them in what 
Seem a subtle plot to de-humanize humans and 
humanize computers: You "Log in" with a mere 
number--the machine greets you with "Good morning." 
You Log out with the Letters e n d--and the screen 
tells you "Good bye.” You can't even try to match 
the machine in politeness, for if you tell it 
"Thanks," on "Bye," it responds with "Message not 
clean"! There may be grand days coming, when star 
Ship computers will even flint with Captain Kirke, 
but meanwhile--man, it's hell Living in the pioneer 
days of the computer. It's almost enough to drive 
a feminist to Sword & Sorcery. --Phykhis Karr 









Na d/ a 
David 6. Smith 


Here is the story of Ithtidzik, which was 
told in those old days when the Prophet Mutzutou 
was walking the earth and teaching his lessons to 
humankind, witness to the tale's antiquity and to 
the high moral lesson it has held for peoples of 
the ages. 

Ithtidzik was a student of gramarye and dark 
lore and evil signs, the pupil of To'admret, the 
mighty and evil sorcerer of Shedra. One day young 
Ithtidzik came to his Master and complained: "I 
want no more of these weak spells and this 
impotent gramarye. Such magic as you teach me is 
magic enough for babes in swaddling or toothless 
old harridans. I am Ithtidzik, and I swear to you 
by the prophets of doom that I will learn no more 
of this strengthless sorcery, but must learn all 
great things, dark things, so that I may stand 
aright by the nether gods and work my mighty 
necromancy!" 

To which his Master replied, "Surely you are 
a fool." 

"You will not teach me?" asked Ithtidzik, his 
bright eyes fiery and his lean young limbs 
trembling. 

"What!" exclaimed his Master, dark To'admret. 
"Teach you these things so that you will only 
harm yourself? like the wayward child that ties 
fire-sticks to dogs' tails and so is bit and dies." 

"Teach me these things!" 

To'tadmret grunted in disgust and walked away 
from him. 

And so Ithtidzik took his leave of his Master, 
vowing to gain his vengeance one day, swearing 
that all men would cower and tremble when his name 
was spoken, declaring that the seas would rage and 
the skies boom and thunder and the lands come 
crashing together when Ithtidzik was in his anger-- 
raving on and on, after the manner of thwarted 
young men. 

So this is what Ithtidzik did: he thought to 
himself, "I will gain me the lost and secret lore 
of that dread book of Aszamazdus' knowledge, which 
was given him by the high gods, and thus learn 
things no other has learned."" He did not bethink 
himself of the ireful doom that had befallen that 
Aszamazdus, but that is because he was a fool. 

Ithtidzik then made his way to a lone and 
solemn tower beyond the walls of Shedra, a place 
that sorcerers and necromancers had used in times 
before, but which now was reviled by the populace. 
Ithtidzik here made his magic and called up a dark 
demon which had green hair and purple eyes and ; 
drooled drops of black fire. And to it Ithtidzik 
said: "Do not think that you can fill me with 
fear, because I have called you up by a magical 
sign over which you have no power to do me harm." 

The demon growled in rage, knowing it was 





powerless. 

"Now do this," commanded young Ithtidzik. 
"Give me the book that Aszamazdus scribed in the 
ancient days, by which I may know all knowledge 
and so be a master of men." 

The demon grumbled with waxing joy, for it 
knew that the gods surely doom any mortal who dares 





read things from that blasphemous tome. So the 
demon gave it over, that tome, writ in the script 
of Hell's fire. 

Now Ithtidzik said, "Get you gone, and know 
that you have done me a service." 

Spoke the demon: "I will be gone, but know 
that the high gods watch, mortal magician, and 
that what you undertake will be your doom!" And 
he barked a laugh and returned to his right hell. 

Now that Ithtidzik held this vile book of 
Aszamazdus', he said to himself, "Now will I learn 
all things!" And so he set himself to the task, 
and stayed alert days and nights;. which he had 
learned to do by way of his magic, burning his 
demon-delivered oils and magic incenses of 
dragon's urine, eating and drinking naught, and 
learning and learning. The world passed by 
outside his windows, and day became night and 
night became day while Ithtidzik pored over his 
book. 

Yet one day his mind became so filled with 
elder lore that he said to himself in dismay, "If 
I were to learn any more of this book, my mind 
would not hold it, so filled am I with what I know 
already! Is this how the gods curse mortal men?" 

He pondered the problem a while, thumbing the 
evil ancient tome with its pages so many in number 
that by the time he might learn the last word, the 
first would have been long forgot. Then his eyes 
fell upon a passage and Ithtidzik knew what he 
must do. 

"Tf my mind cannot hold all that I must know, 
then I will get another mind to do it for me! Yet 
I cannot dare to hold ensorcelled another living 
man like myself, for his spirit would rebel, and 
perhaps he would be aided by the gods. And yet 
the mind of a dog or bird or fish is not enough to 
hold all that I must know." 

Therefore Ithtidzik took himself one dark 
night to the burial grounds of the citizens of 
Shedra and dug up a fresh corpse, which had not 
yet begun much to rot or stink, and carried it 
back to his tower under the cover of night. He 
set it in a chair so that it faced him and said to 
it, "I will call you Sutyokith, and you will keep 
all the knowledge I now hold, so that I may learn 
more." 

That corpse sat silent, dried eyes staring 
feebly from sunken sockets, bones swathed with 
crusty, mottled flesh. Yet Ithtidzik knew that it 
would do his bidding. And so, as they sat there, 
Ithtidzik commanded that all the dark lore which 
he had learned be given over to the corpse, and it 
was done by his will. 

"Now have I outwitted the gods themselves!" 
Ithtidzik laughed loudly. “Here, corpse, and tell 
me what I call you." 

The corpse spoke not; the frozen jaws did not 
creak nor the dried lips tremble. But Ithtidzik 
heard what was in the corpse's mind and felt it 
say, "You have named me Sutyokith." And Ithtidzik 



































clapped his hands at the marvel he had wrought. 

"Tell me," he demanded, "what Aszamazdus 
commands be done to alleviate a severe rash on the 
legs and hands. That was told early in this book." 
And he heard the corpse's mind say to him, "This 
is what Aszamazdus commands: Take the juice of a 
dugyak herb and mix it with blood from a baby 
dragon, and that will cure the rash." 

Ithtidzik sighed with relief, knowing he had 
succeeded, and so set himself to learn more and 
more from the fearsome text. And when he came 
upon a passage that quizzed his memory, he said to 
the corpse, "Sutyokith, tell me what this means." 
And the corpse told him. 

Thus Ithtidzik began to learn again and 
memorize the words of ASzamazdus. And yet the 
time came when his mind was again filled with all 
that it could hold, and he was nowhere near to 
knowing all the secrets of sorcery the book 
contained. Ithtidzik groaned and said aloud, "So 
it must be. done again!" And in the dark of night 
he took himself to the graveyard and hauled out of 
the deep earth the corpse of a young woman, carried 
it to his tower chamber and filled her mind with 
sorcerous knowledge. Then he commenced to learn 
more and more. 

The years went by, season upon season, with 
Ithtidzik oblivious to the passing time. He 
memorized words and lines until he could remember 
no more, so full was his mind; then he would get a 
corpse and use its mind as a storage-vessel for 
what he had learned, and return to his book. This 
continued for years upon years, so that Ithtidzik's 
chamber became crowded with corpses, fourscore and 
seven of thém, seated on chairs and upon the floor, 
lying on the shelves, some upon each others! 
shoulders. And still Ithtidzik had not learned 
all there was in the book of Aszamazdus. 

He was growing weary. He thought he heard 
the gods laughing at him. The chirps of birds 
were the cacklings of witches' ghosts, and the 
light of the sun the promise of Hell if he did not 
learn all the words of this book. More and more 
corpses Ithtidzik collected, so that they filled 
up his tower chamber and had to be shoved into a 
hallway, then more moved into another chamber, and 
still more moved into another. For a time some 
corpses sat on window sills .and Ithtidzik even 
carried the last few up onto the roof} but it was 
a strenuous climb whenever he must question one of 
them, and there was danger lest a passing guard- 
patrol from Shedra see a crowd of corpses high on 
the tower, drying in the sun, and so investigate 
and arrest Ithtidzik to have him beheaded. And so’ 
he piled these liches upon the others in rooms 
already overcrowded. 

The time came when Ithtidzik, having eaten 
nothing and drunk nothing and slept naught for all 
the years of-his learning, having ignored the 
world for the words of Aszamazdus, and having 
gathered about him seven-score and thirteen 
corpses, came at last to the final passage in 
the book, that dread tome of hellish lore. And he 
felt a power inside him--until he looked out at 
the stars he had ignored during his entire life, 
and felt the cravings of his stomach which he had 
not suffered his whole life long, and felt the 
blood slowing down in his veins and his éyes 
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quickly failing and his limbs growing ponderous. 
A terror seized him, and he whispered aloud: 

"By the gods, I am dying!" And then he 
thought, "But I need not die! Have I not read the 
entire vile tome of Aszamazdus? Surely in there 
somewhere was the secret of eternal life!""'§ He 
turned to his many corpses. "Now I know one of 
you holds the secret of eternal life, so tell me, 
that I may continue to breathe and act!" Then his 
mind screamed with pain as all the minds of the 
corpses in the chamber sought to make themselves 
known to him. Ithtidzik yelled with the pain and 
shrieked at them, "One at a time! One at a time! 
Now--which one knows?" And again all those 
corpses tried to talk to him, but it only filled 
Ithtidzik's head with agonizing pain. 

"Quiet! Quiet!" he shrilled, coughing. 
"Now--now--Sutyokith--you were the first. I cannot 
remember-~-did I teach you the secret of eternal 
life?" Sutyokith's mind said to him, "Nay, not 
me, Ithtidzik." "Yushtolu, did I teach you?" 
"Nay, not me." 'Mustothid?" “‘'Nay, not me--" 
"Sidvidish!" "Nay, not--" "Yuttoskuk?" "Nay--" 

Ithtidzik grabbed his head and whimpered in 
fear, ran out of that chamber and into anothér. 
"You corpses! You! Wisthiklo! Did I--did I 
teach you the secret of eternal life?" ''Nay, 
Master, not me." "Neblis!" "Nay, not--" 

Ithtidzik clutched his abdomen and hurried 
into another chamber, tripped over a sprawled lich. 
He crawled on his knees and picked at the rotting 
flesh of his undead vessels. "Come, come! Hurry! 


Shedrek? Lustokik? Nampirok? Hurry, I am dying! 
Pustukor!" 

Ithtidzik fell to the floor, growing weak, 
his mind spinning. "Shidyuk? Krestorremnis? 


Thadlor--? Yit-- N'mmm--" And so he died, too 
weak and ill to name the remainder of them. 

And as he died all those corpses in the rooms 
of the tower and in the hallways rotted away into 
great stinking piles of fetid old flesh and dead 
dust, their knowledge blowing away insubstantial 
on the insubstantial air. That is, all but one. 
He was the sixty-first corpse Ithtidzik had 
resurrected, and he it was who held the secret 
knowledge of eternal life. And amidst the piles 
of disintegrating flesh he stood alone, dead but 
undying. 

Then the demon returned in a ring of black 
fire to reclaim the tome of Aszamazdus, and the 
corpse staggered to him and said, "What of me? I 
hold the secret of life eternal, yet I am but a 
corpse, and want not to live!" 

The demon only laughed at him and returned to 
Hell in a billowing sheet of flame and smoke. 

: And so that corpse, which Ithtidzik had named 
Yuskudnak, though its real name had been Sedkur, 
left the tower by the walls of Shedra to wander 
over all the earth, seeing not, hearing not, 
speaking not, undying and unable to be killed. 

And so it wanders to this day, seeking death, 
and spreading fear and horror through all the 
lands of its journey. 
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CTHE 
SWORD //zz7 SINGS 


STEPHANIE STEARNS 


SONG FOR A SWORD 


Queen's uncle, in his mountain keep, 

Longed still to sit in monanch's gilded charr. 
When this desire prevented even sleep 

He tempted witch a out her Lair. 

He promised her the queen's ,irstborn 

If she could gain control of Sword That Sings. 
"Dekiver Sword of spell it Long has worn 

And nullify its awful stings. 

Full hal{ the kingdom I would share 

To have the. Sword That Sings in my own hand, 
And al the gem stones you could ever wear 
On aught else that your heart demand." 

The witch perceived the rascal's greed 

And made him swear upon a token of her trade 
That he'd fulfill her every want and need: 
On sugfer rnetribution's shade. 

How eagerly he made the vow! 

Concealing treachery within his heart 

In show of guileless eyes and unmarked brow, 
Forgetting that the witch was smart. 

How better off he'd been to note 

The malice underneath her cryptic smile 

As She traced symbols in the blood of goat 
Upon his forehead, runic style. 

"T'£l send the king a Little gift, 

A kitten, soft to cuddle, warm and black. 
'TWikl give his worried souk a welcome Lift 
Non will he think to send it back." 

King's heart was troubled by unrest 
Beleaquering his souk through night's repose. 
He Summoned sage as being Likeliest 

The awful riddle to disclose. 

"Askeepn, 1 dream that I must sleep 

Yet something keeps my dreaming self awake, 
As if it feared a monster of the deep 

Would have my blood his thirst to sfake.” 
"Resist" the sage was moved to Shout, 

"Do not give in to venal sleeping dream. 
'Tid prompted by some convmpt power without 
And not at all what it would seem. 
Fantasmagonrtas pursue 

Unwary sleepers by witch's command. 

She wants a certain Langesd only you 

Can put into her heinous hand." 

"But how can I, asleep, nestst 

My dreaming self's requirement for nest 

then waking sel{ must act as exorcist 

0% sweven's most profound behest?" 

"T have observed my niece asteep. 

Hen eyes dart back and forth beneath the Lids, 
And I am certain from the watch I keep 
Thein motion is what dreaming bids. 

T'Le sit beside thy bed tonight 

And waken thee if dreaming self gives in. 
She'le find in me a knowing acolyte 
Prepared to vanquish sibylline." 

King §2ung himelé acwss the bed 

And kitten curled up on his arm and purred. 1 


The sage, alarmed, would banish cat in dread 
But king, amused at him, demurred. 

"Oh, Let her stay. Her song 46 sweet. 

Twill Lure the wings of sleep to shelter me. 
Perhaps her purr will even serve to mete 

An unevent{ul night for thee." 

But sage insisted cat remove 

Hersels from bed to mat upon the §Loor. 
Indulgent king forbore to speak reprove 

To friend, his safety's guarantor. 

Cat Lashed her tail but Bont her eyes 

Upon the king who sfumbered deep at Last, 
While watchful sage, alerted 'gainst surprise, 
Tried not to show himself aghasz. 

King sept and dreamed, and tossed and tured, 
And muttered in his sleep of many things, 

Of cats and wizards, and of witches bummed, 
And often of the Sword That Sings. 

The Sword hung nearby on the wall, \ 
The tonchlight caught on twinkling talisman. 
An unexpected thrum caused it to fall 

To pierce the cat of harridan. 

King wakened, startled by cat's cry, 

And sage perceived king's eyes were trouble-{ree. 
He told his Liege the kitten had to die 

But king was wont to disagree. 

"My Lond, 1 think thy trouble's source 

Was in the cat, a known familiar 

Of witches when they'd have a souk retnronrse. 
Cat was the witch's avatar." 

"'Tis but a superstitious dread 

With no foundation based on proven fact. 
Those old wives’ tales should be discredited 
To quash emotional impact.” : 

Sage made no answer to the king, 

'Twas something known but not full verified. 
That Sword could fall was most astonishing, 
But fall it did and beast had died. 

Queen's uncle's heart near froze with fear 
When witch collapsed in mortal agony 

And died as if She had been thst with spear 
Without a wound that he could see. 

Then on his forehead blood of goat 

Began to burn until the skin was sere. 

He nead the magic symbols witch there wrote 
And in that moment died of fear. 

In retrospect king felt chagrin. 

"My fear of dreams was but a child's caprice, 
There was no threat, fust Lack of discipline.” 
Sage glanced at Sword but held his peace. 
Sti2l, no one ever after that 

Made bold to steal the mighty Sword That Sings, 
Non even did the palace have a cat 

Fon fear of ilf-Luck that cat brings. 


SONG FOR A KITCHEN MAIO 


"when is't my turn to wield the Sword 

That sings a dirge of death to malcontent? 
When may I hekp dispet kingdom's discord 
On thrash some foul belligerent?" 

The son of king, feet planted firm 

And {ist fixed obstinate against his hip, 
Challenged his sine his manhood to confcum 
With rights to warrior partnership. 

King hastily concealed a smile 

And made his face appear solemn and grave, 
For this wise chied. would not succumb to gucle 
Though: he was yet too young to shave. 








"When thee canst Lift and swing the blade 
We will discuss your training in its use," 
Thus diplomatic king Sougie to dissuade 

His Son from premature abuse. 

The cheraub face of royal prince 

Reflected no iff-bred complacency. 

He knew there was but one way to convince 
His S4n2 of his tenacity. 

He drew the Sword from Scabbard sheath 

And with both hands around the jeweled haft 
He flexed his jaw with grimly gritted teeth 
And swung the blade with clumsy crag. 
"'Twas good enough," the king announced 
"To eann thy place aang the pages' ranks. 
Princely immunity musz be renounced, 
'TWill serve no mone against their pranks. 
Queen kissed her son in calm farewell 

For he would Leave her tender Loving care. 
From now on he would Live in page's cell 
And noyal comfort he'd forswear. 

Though she might glimpse him from afar 
He'd entered now on manhood's earnest road. 
Though fearful, as men's mothers often are, 

She had nedpect for knighthood's code. 

King signed his son to dauntless knight 

Who'd passed his prime as soldier of the field 
But who had yet much vigor for a fight 

And valor no foe had congeated. 

They measured prince with Lance and spear, 

With battle-ax, halberd, mace, dirk and bow. 
They measured him for sign of craven fear 

And were well pleased it failed to show, 

The pages, too, students Like him, 

Ale did their share to make of him a man 

Secure in mind and confident of Limb 

To serve ads neakm's custodian. 

They stuffed his bed with stable strw 

And (illed his boots with offal from the stalls. 
They quickly taught him basic knighthood Law 
Engaging him in fatendly brawls. 

They made him fetch and carry things 

Fon he had Least of all seniority, 

But he had felt the heft of Sword That Sings 

And Learned his Lessons cheerfully. 

He grew to manhood in their care 

Returning fest with joke and ruse with trick, 
But Like his father, kingdom's royal heir 

Was something of a maverick. 

Ms watched the training of his son 

With cautious pride and judgement somewhat stem 
Lest he award to that bekoved one : 

An honor he had yet to earn. 

The final test for knighthood's spurs 

Was challenge in the Lists of rival's srile. 
With weaponiy complex and art diverse 

They'd pick the man from the puertte. 

The would-be knights saluted king 

Then Sought a Lady of their choice to ask 

A tokén of her favor auguring 

Success in this their hardest task. 

The crowd expected prince to seck 

His token from his mother, kingdom's queen, 
While queen knew son would stage a coup unique 
To Shake them out of their routine. 

Prince pues wanhorse. down the file 

Of watching crowd till he near neached the close, 
There dipped his Lance with enigmatic smile 
To kitchen maid in simple clothes. 

She blushed and trembled, sone ashamed 
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That she'd no pretty scart or handkerchies. 
"The ribbon in thy hae 4& favor claimed," 
He whispered. She smiled in relies. 

"My Liege,” queen said to startled king, 
"There's much about our son thee do not know. 
My Love, forgo paternal worrying 

And watch how bright their faces glow! 

The girl is good and sweet and fatr, 

Fit consort for the kingdom's future king. 
And Later on she'Le binth a Lusty heir 

For whom your own great Sword shall sing. 
Now, give him Leave to use the Sword 

That Litchon maid might glory in her Love 
And he do well by her, his sweet adorned. 
They suit Like ee dn a glove." 

King left his place to find his Son 

And cede the Sword That Sings to his command. 
"'Tis thy own skill that counts if honor's won, 
Not Sword, hut how the Sword is manned. 

My Son, T have no doubt of thee, 

A broomstick in thy hand could thrash the Lot, 
But queen would have maid's honor guarantee, 
And queen wile have her way for aught." 

Prince won his jousts with fellow page, 

With battle-ax and mace, halberd and Lance, 
Emboldened, Like all knights of any age, 

By sweet reward of maiden's glance. 

When gifted rival's arrow slew 

To tanget's center as if by witchenaft , 
Prince drew his bow and sent his missile true 
To Spkit the other's arrow shaft. 

The test of Swondsman's skills was Last 

And all the challengers were tined and sone 
Save one whose skill not even prince surpassed 
But only held to even Score. 

Prince did not know his rival's cause 

Was served by jeakousy of kitchen mid, 

Nor would that fact have given him to pause 
But entered contest unafraid. 

Accoutered both in armor mail 

With rawhide shield and helmet over head, 

They faced each other in the tilting swale 
And neither felt the slightest dread. 

Then swonds did clang and shields resound 

As each sought out the other's weakest place, 
And audience observed duek spellbound 

Admining both men's style and grace. 

Then prince began to see his friend 

Was chum no more but angry enemy, 

And felt the heat from Sword's bejeweled end 
That warned of fatend's inconstancy. 

"Why dost thou hate me ale at once? 

T thought our friendship was a Lifetime thing." 
"The favor given thee makes me a dunce 

And hate is overpowering!" 

"The Lady is betrothed to me 

And naught can force her gentle heart to change. 
Come, Let's nestone our former bonhomie, 

Nor end our friendship in edtrange."” 

"Defend thyself! Kill if thee can, 

Fox 44 thee don't I shake pursue your Life 

On hononr's field, on as barbarian, 

Ene thee can make the maiden wife." 

The Sword That Sings gave out a threat, 

A harsh alaun Like gongs heard from afar 
Emitted by the swordhilt stone baguette 

And enowd heard tintinnabular. 

A hush fell over them at this 

Unusual threat on knighthood's jousting field 








Whene character and nerve's twme emphasss 

Was all the test was meant to yield. 

"Then do your best," prince answered, cool, 

"And when thee hast recovered from the din 

Thee may attend the wedding dressed as fook 

For that 1s all thee'Le ever win!" 

Then blade to blade they fought until 

The Sword That Sings brought rival to the dust. 

Vanquished antagontst begged prince to Ritl 

And put an end to Lover's Lust. 

The son of king still Loved his friend 

And wanted camaraderie resumed, 

But former compeer vowed fellowship's end 

And all conciliation doomed. 

The wedding feast was free of strife 

Save in the prince, who mourned the friend he'd 
Lost, 

But when the kitchen maid became his wife 

Prince reckoned she was worth the cost. 

The pretty maid delighted king 

And queen was charmed, as was the royal court, 

A toast was Lifted to the Sword That Sings 

Fon helping prince gain heart's consort. 

The enescent moon benitched the rite 

And enemies of ofd cancelled their score, 

That troth of prtnee and kitchen maid unite 

The Land in peace foneverunore. 


SONG SUNG SAD 


A war anose with neighbor Land 

When diplomats could not smooth a dispute 
Enduing over a marauding band 

Who pillaged peasant faun for Loot. 

The warlord of the netghbor state 

Denied his king's responsibility 

For Shameful robber pack, and the debate 
Might have continued endlessly 

Had king been willing to accept 

The ie apenas arrogant decree, 

But never had queen's husband been adept 

At giving in to enemy. 

"Control the mob on pay the price 

Of vengeance sung in blood by Sword That Sings." 
King hoped these ominous words would suffice 
To put an end to anguings. 

But egotistic warlord sneered 

At oper threat, and greedy outlaw horde 
Wreaked havoc on all caravans, and jeered 
The suck whom they rode overlord, 

The king was Lo to have a war 

With neighbor nation over bandit throng 

But realized he must decide the score 

And shelter peasants with Sword's song. 

King Summoned son and passed the Sword 

Into the hand of prince who'd earned the right 
To wield the mighty blade 'gainst all discord 
And rescue thralldom from its plight. 

"Our neighbor seems to want a war 

But gory slaughter T'd as S00n avert. 

Such carnage all enlightened men abhor 

For none emerge wholly unhurt. 

Contention is with thieving band, 

Take Swond and put the brigand rogues to rout. 
Let neighbor king be made to understand 

Our border sanction none a aaa u 

The poachers {led into the hi ; 
With prinee's wanhonse hot upon their trail. 
They had no stomach for a chash of wills 
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And thought of bloodshed tuned them pate. 
Prince Lost the fleeing outaw host 

And would have twmed his faithful horse around 
But in a clearing he perceived a ghost 
A-making prints on vacant ground. 

Prinee watched this rare phenomenon 

As footprints pace about their empty way, 

Then heard a sound of breath sharply indrawn 
And disembodied voice inveigh: 

"So, eects you come to me at Last!" ; 
"Who 4p 2" prince asked, his eyes alent for chue 
While hand on Sword remained <iun and steadfast 
Prepared for whate'enr might ensue. 

"Dost not believe thine eyes, my prince? 

The cloak I wear would cozen wizard, too. 

T am invisible, save for those prints. 

My friend, 'tis that scheme thee shall rue." 
"Ane we then friends?" the prince inquired. 
"MeL, once we were,” the myst'ry votee confessed, 
"But since then I have Labored and conspired 
To prove to her that I am best." 

"But who art thou? and who 46 she? 

To cause such great vindictive hate for one 
Who stands here guiltless of base villainy, 
Not knowing what he might have done." 

"T was a friend who thee betrayed, 

Become magician and-nenouned warlord, 

Inventor of this magic cloaking shade 

That shields me from thy great broadsword." 

A chuckle sounded from the swale 

And prince could not devine its hidden source 
But when Laugh reached maniac piercing gate 
He felt a chill in bkood's sucgt course. 

"I warned thee I would have thy Life," 

The unseen warlord taunted puzzled prince. 
"Thee took the only maid T Loved to urfe 

And I have plotted ever since. 

The clutch of pilfenrers I sent, 

To tune thee far away from kingdom's cone. 

Now thee ane here and I am well content 

To toy with my competitor. 

Thou canst not see thy a 

Nox hide from him fon all thy vaunted skill. 
Thou art a Splendid target, dost agree? 

I promise not too swift a Riel!" 

"Alas, my dear old frtend of oe 

How I xegnet the serpent in thy heart 

And wish us friends as once we were, before 
Thy Love's msehance clegt us apart." 

Prince felt an eerie tingle surge 

From astral stone attached to hilt of Sword 
But doubted gem could show him thaumaturge 

By Sounding its deep thrumming chord. 

But stone grew much too hot to hold 

And prince's fingers Loosed thein grip on hilt 
Enough that stone could fLash a Light beam bold 
And xed as blood necentky spilt. 

Reflecting on the warlord's cloak 

The crimson glare revealed his careless stance 
And in that instant prince delivered stroke 
That nobbed warlord of puissance. 

Then gently held his dying friend 

And Listened gravely to his Last request, 
"Teee hen that I fought bravely to the end, 
And tell her I was neatly best.” 

The son of king mowmed old colleague 

And buried him beneath a brooding peak, 
Lamenting waste of friend in rash intrigue, 
But he'd been flawed by vicious streak. 















































Prince flung the cloak across his arm, 
Amused to see the forearm disappear, 
But cognizant of veil, felt no alaun 
At conduct of his souvenir. 

At home again he told no one 

About adventure with his former friend 


But only mentioned border war was done 

And all were glad to see it end. 

Prince put his memories aside 

Along with myst'ry cLoak of shading skrile. 
Not even wife dared probe what he would hide; 
But kept her questions mute and still, 





a look at racism in fantasy literature 


CHARLES R. SAUNDERS 


For an avid reader of fantasy who happens to 
be black, the exclamation in the title of this 
essay pops up far too often for comfort. The 
genre-related problems of reader identification 
and suspension of disbelief become immeasurably 
magnified with these words, becau'se the ethnic 
epithets that spew from the mouth of a Conan are 
all-too-well represented in the grim world of 
reality. When blatant racism does occur in a 
fantasy tale, the black reader is rudely jerked 
from its escapist world. And when the escapism 
dies, so does the story. 

Even a cursory examination of the roots of 
today's fantasy reveals a great deal about the 
ethnic attitudes of some of its pioneering authors. 
I refer, of course, to the Unholy Trinity of the 
Golden Age of the Pulps: Howard, Lovecraft, and 
Smith.: Though pure fantasy can be traced back at 
least to Homer, the sword-and-sorcery that is 
popular today was born in the pages of Weird Tales. 
Unfortunately, these beginnings were steeped in 
racism, as is every other American institution. 

First, consider H. P. Lovecraft. Even Lin 
Carter, certainly a sympathetic reviewer, was 
moved to comment that Lovecraft's frequently- 
expressed "loathing" of anything that was not WASP 
was "nearly if not actually pathological." Carter 
was referring to HPL's antipathy for Jews and 
foreigners, but there is ample evidence to suggest 
that he extended his hatred to blacks as well. It 
is true that Lovecraft's stories rarely dealt 
directly with blacks, either individually or as a 
people. But this is probably because he considered 
them beneath his literary exertions. 

The few references that he does make are 
telling. In "Rats in the Walls,'' the name of the 
protagonist's black cat is "Niggerman." The 
‘Louisiana Cthulhu cultists in "The Call of Cthulhu" 
were a melange of "low mixed-blooded typed, 
negroid and mulatto." In the other Mythos tales, 
those worshippers of the Great Old Ones who are 
not New England "white trash" more often than not 
have a "disgustingly negroid" cast to their 
features. The references may be few, but they 
speak volumes. 
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santiblack hysterics. 


In The Invistble Man, Ralph Ellison eloquently 
described how blacks were treated as nonentities 
in the Thirties. It is possible that to Lovecraft, 
blacks were "invisible''--faceless lower creatures 
who were foreigners in their own country. 
Lovecraft's bigotry transcended the question of 
black and white. His was the ultimate paranoia of 
the total recluse. 

Consider next Robert E. Howard, he who is 
credited with unleashing upon us a plague of 
homicidal mesomorphic barbarians. On the surface, 
REH would appear to be a worse racist than 
Lovecraft. Two Conan stories, "The Vale of Lost 
Women" and "Shadows in Zamboula," are typical 
Reading them is like having 
a front-row seat at a Ku Klux Klan rally. In 
their depiction of blacks as savages, canhibals, 
and slaves, these stories deserve a place of 
dishonor beside Edgar Rice Burroughs in the lowly 
annals of racist literature. 

Throughout the rest of Howard's Conan stories, 
blacks play only a fringe role as the exotic 
loinclothed Cecil B. DeMille-type slaves that crop 
up everywhere from Argos to Zamora. To their 
credit, however, DeCamp and Carter's additions to 
the canon have introduced Juma the Kushite, who is 
a black equal to Conan. Howard himself never 
deviated from his stereotypes--in his Conan stories 
at least. 

Examination of some of Howard's other stories 
casts complications on a simplistic surface 
analysis of his ethnic attitudes. Unlike the 
aloof Lovecraft, Howard did have some degree of 
contact with blacks and Chicanos during his life- 
time in Texas. Indeed, ‘the basis for some of his 
weird and horror fiction was a combination of 
childhood tales told by his Celtic grandmother and 
an old black woman. Perhaps the black woman's 
tales instilled a sense of guilt and fear which 
undermined Howard's conscious avowals of white 
supremacy. 

These avowals, incidentally, were quite 
vigorous, reaching their climax in his "Aryan 
racial memory" mini-mythos. These stories would 
have made excellent propaganda for Hitler. Was 
Howard protesting too much? We'll probably never 
know. 

Evidence of Howard's latent fear of blacks 
appears in at least two of his non~s&s works: 

"The Dead Remember" and "Pigeons from Hell." Both 
are tales of ghostly vengeance. In both stories 
the avenger is a mulatto woman who has suffered at 
the hands of whites. Making use of black, vodunic 
magic, the women are directly responsible for the 
ultimate horrible doom of the whites who had 
wronged them. "Dead" is a relatively trivial 





effort. It appears that Howard was attempting to 
graft Lovecraft's style onto a cowboy story. 
"Pigeons," on the other hand, is the best horror 
story Howard ever wrote. But despite this 
difference in quality, the element of fear of some 
mystic black capacity for wreaking vengeance is 
common to both. 

Though fear is the predominant element in the 
above-mentioned stories, guilt is also present. 
Howard implies that the whites' ends were not 
undeserved. In one of the Solomon Kane stories, 
however, guilt is the focus. 

"Wings of the Night" is the story of Kane's 
involvement with an African tribe which is trapped 
in an area dominated by a race of voracious winged 
manlike beings--"harpies." When Kane slays one of 
the harpies, the blacks venerate him as their god 
and protector. Later the harpies launch a surprise 
attack against the village, massacring and 
devouring all save Kane. Howard's description of 
the burden of guilt Kane bears for having betrayed 
his "trust" is eloquent and evocative. Kane 
atones by burning the creatures as they feast on 
the corpses of the villagers. 

Though "Wings" has a rather unpleasant 
Kiplingesque "white man's burden" flavor, it and 
the other two stories show that Howard's brand of 
racism comprised more than mere monolithic hatred 
and contempt. Perhaps Howard was suffering from 
what social psychologists term "cognitive 
dissonance," an imbalance or conflict between 
beliefs that are contradictory. To Howard, the 
conventional wisdom of his time told him it was 
right and proper to be an arch racist. On the 
other hand, something else, perhaps his conscience, 
may have whispered that he was wrong. It is 
unfortunate that REH did not live long enough to 
resolve his dissonance. 

Third and last, consider Clark Ashton Smith. 
Compared to Howard and Lovecraft, Smith comes off 
as a bro&dminded liberal--almost. Though Smith 
made typical use of the stock savage-cannibal- 
slave stereotypes, he also managed to write a few 
stories that depicted blacks in a less patently 
racist manner. "The Venus of Azombeii" is a 
typical white-adventurer-in-Africa yarn. It is 
noteworthy in that it portrays the Africans as 
noble rather than ignoble savages. This nobility 
he attributes to an ancient influx of Roman blood. 

More interesting is the Zothique series, 
which is set in a dying Earth of the distant 
future. In two Zothique stories, "The Master of 
the Crabs" and "The Black Abbot of Puthuum,'' the 
villains are black sorcerers. But these men are 
not savages; they differ from the stories' 
protagonists only in color. In other Zothique 
stories, Smith makes references to a black empire 
which presumably is culturally coeval to Zothique's 
Caucasian civilizations. At the end of the world, 
blacks finally achieved parity. Smith was not 
free of racism. His descriptions of individual 
blacks show that black physiognomy was not 
aesthetically pleasing to him. But at least he 
depicted them as human. For the Thirties, this 
was an accomplishment. 

Thus we see the roots of the fantasy we read 
today: action, adventure, imagination--and racism. 
It is true that these men were products of their 
time, as we are products of ours. This argument 
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bettie Ei 
can explain the racism of the Thirties. 
doesn't justify it. ’ 
Almost no Afro-American would deny that life 
for blacks is infinitely better than it was forty 


But it 


years ago. But in the worlds of today's fantasy, 
the racial atmosphere remains unchanged. Blacks 
are either ignored or are portrayed in the same 
hackneyed stereotypes that should have died with 
colonialism. A detailed discussion of contemporary 
fantasy is really a topic for another essay. 
However, Tolkien and Moorcock are good examples of 
writers who construct worlds wherein blacks are 
absent. There is really nothing wrong with that. 
Who needs black Hobbits? Seriously, the point is 
that it is better to be ignored than maligned. 
Carter and DeCamp, on the other hand, 


‘continue to practise good old-fashioned bigotry 
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in their non-Conan endeavors. Though they’ have 
done a good job at ameliorating some of Howard's 
more blatant racism, their own efforts at sword- 
and-sorcery are throwbacks. This is doubly 
shameful, because both of these men are scholars, 
and should know better. Their books sell well 
enough, so it may be that racism in fantasy 
matters little to fandom. 

But it does matter to me. And that brings me 
to the point of answering the question that those 
who are still reading this must be asking by now: 
"If you don't like it, why in Crom's name don't 
you stop reading it?" But I do like fantasy! It 
is my favorite form of literature. What I don't 
like is the racism in it. Being a black fantasy 
buff can be a somewhat schizoid existence. It is 
another instance of cognitive dissonance. On one 
hand, I often feel like killing certain authors, 
even while ’I'm enjoying their stories. On the 
other, I sometimes feel that the wonder, the 
excitement, the sheer unreality of fantasy may 
transcend the attitudes of its authors. That I 
can still enjoy it despite occasional outbursts of 
rage and disgust is a tribute to the genre--a 
tribute I'm still not quite certain it deserves.... 
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This space is normally reserved for the editorial and/or dedication. In this special 
Section we will instead comment on some of the unusual features of MOONBROTH. In the 
beginning, in 1971, we had no contributors. No writers or artists. To encourage 
contributions we offered a small bit of money in payment rather than free copies, 
payable on a royalty basis per copy mailed for a period of five years. To insure 

that each contributor received all royalties it was necessary that each new reader 
begin with MOONBROTH 1 and work upward. MOONBROTH is not a timely zine with onetime 
issues - each Section is perpetually reprinted for the beginning reader. This actually 
makes the royalties perpetual if the contributor continues to have new materials 
printed. After 20 Sections, it is still a working program. 


By the llth Section we had more quality material than we could possible handle. 

Our “stable” of writers and artists had grown to a point where it was impractical 

to write all those royalty checks at the close of each year. So we offered an option: 
The same royalty system or a flat payment upon publication. We continued to print 

new and unknown with each Section - as well as the old MOONBROTH published contributor - 
(that’s what MOONBROTH was and is all about...publishing the newcomer) and only a very 
few of our people selected flat payment. Finally we could no longer write that many 
royalty checks, and in July of 1974 offered flat payment only to new arrivals. Old- 
timers will continue to have option. . 


Costs continued to rise. Printing, paper, postage, et al. It was necessary that we 
raise our costs also, but we did it almost painlessly, MOONBROTH #1, the introductory 
copy was 25%, Sections Two through Eight were a buck each or six for $5.00. We went 
mini with #9, but you could get 9, 10, and 11, all for one dollar. With #12 we moved 
to the 8¢ per page bit, and are still holding at that price even after 18 months of 
continually rising costs. Most importantly, you can still get all Sections at the 
original price, In effect, readers incoming, paying for #4 are really helping pay 
for #18, Readers paying for #19 are paying for the reprinting of #2. It works, 


We make.no profit. Whatever monies are left over go immediately for further advertising. 
But neither do we worry about money for future Sections. The new reader takes care of 
That. Peacecece ~DCD 
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Away back in Section 7 we had THE SHAPE-CHANGERS. In Section 9 it was LEGEND OF . 
THE VAMPIRE, And in #10 Tredinnick came up with PRE-ISLAMIC EVIL JINN. It has 
been far too long, but now please happily investigate... 


Dragons, Snakes, and Wiverns 


(But Mostly Dragons...) 
Written by Tredinnick, Tilustrated by A.B. Cox. 


"Get down, ye dung-pated morth~-head!" The little man cried, jumping up and 
down and shaking his skinny arms. "The sarcus comes!" Carmuth glanced upward and 
an involuntary exclamation broke from his lips. Beyond the city’s spires a shape 
grew distinct. The creature in the murky sky was bat~black in color, with huge, 
ballooning wings and a serrated spine, and it was flapping ponderously but 
speedily in their direction, its beak-like snout yawning wide with anticipation. 

The great wings turned,momentarily blotting out a hazy moon, and Carmuth 
saw the ungainly head twist and stare at him. The serpent dived, its gaping jaws 
pointing the way as its horrid body cleft the air -- straight toward the highlander. 
Just before it reached him, Carmuth came to his senses and slapped the stallion. 

It raced away, but was no match for the speed of the wivern. 

Carmuth rolled off just before razor-sharp talons raked the emptiness where 
her had been and then closed over his mount. The stallion screamed in agony as 
it was lifted into the air. Still carrying the horse, the two-legged dragon 
veered off for another try. 

Enraged, the highlander raised a clenched fist and a tendril of flame from 
the dragon's snout wafted backward in its wake and singed him. He cursed and 
ran, and the dragon hissed its disappointment. It flapped noisily away with the 
still-screaming and struggling stallion. 

Then he heard a new rise of screams and, glancing briefly upward, his blood 
was chilled. There, circling on bat-like, coriacious wings, was a flock of 
scarlet-scaled wiverns belching tendrils of saffron flame at pitiful human figures 
clinging to rooftop retreatse... 








((This condensed exerpt from my unpublished novel THE SORCEROR'S WORLDS is not, 
perhaps, the best introductionI might have chosen. Still, it has the added : 
advantage of being something new, something you will not have read anywhere else. 
On to the article: )) 


, Dragon: a word derived through the the past. 

French and Latin from the Greek “drakon", Personally, I find this highly 
and connected with “derkomai" (see) and improbable, I did not say impossible, 
interpreted as "sharp-sighted. The equiv- however, since all sorts of impossible 
alent English word "drake" or "fire-drake" things have an embarrassing way of 

is derived from the Anglo-Saxon "draca". becoming possible, There are some few 
In Middle English, the Wivern was a type carvings, paintings, remains and leg- 
of “dragon” or two-legged snake derived ends by prehistoric and historic men 











from the older "wivere" or viper. In which would seem to supply a sort of 
Greece the word "drakon" was originally evidence. 
any large serpent, and the dragon of The Indians of the Six Nations 
mythology, whatever shape it may have relate that, thousands of years ago, ; 
assumed, remains essentially a.snake. their ancestors were attacked by a 
Dragons are usually conceived as dinosaur and were devoured. The 
huge, bat-winged, fire-breathing, scaly Indians quickly abandoned their 
lizards or snakes, with barbed tails. village and henceforth built stock- 
Oceultists like to believe the legends aded forts. This alone would be 


arose from knowledge on the part of the evidence of little worth, but in 1926, 
“ancients” of the gigantic reptiles of at a place near Granby, California, 
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there was discovered a carved idol 
“of green stone at a depth of twelve 
feet, It was carved in high relief, 
and appeared to be a dinosaur with 
a long trunk, 

And in the Badlands of Wyoming 
the mummy of a duck-billed dinosaur, 
a Trachodon, was found and is now 
on exhibit in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York City. 
This was not a petrified remains, 
but mummified. How long does a 
mummy last threugh the drastic cli- 
matic changes in a place like 
Wyoming? 

In 1555 a Frenchman named Jean 
Lerius and a companion were in the 
country of the Tupinambas Indians 
in the interior ‘of what is now 
Brazils 

~ ‘Wee had not Barbarians to 
guide us...and passed through 

a deep Valley, hearing the 

noise of a certain Beast con- 

ing toward us...presently wee 
saw a Lizard on a hill, bigger 
than the body of a man, and 
six feet long. Hee, being 
spread all over with white and 
rough scales like oyster 
shells, holding up one of his 
forefeet, with his head aloft, 
and staring eyes began to 
behold us, Wherefore, being 
astonished, for none of us 
carried a Hand-gunne, but only 
our Swords att our sides and 

Bowes and Arrowes...Wee stood 

still in the same place... 

after that fearful Lizard had 
beheld us a quarter of an 
houre, with an open mouth, 
fetching a deepe groane, he 
went upon the top of a Mount- 
ain, with a great crashing and 
breaking of boughs..." 


In the Near Eastern world (where 
snakes are large and deadly), ‘such as 
Chaldea, Assyria, Phoenicia, and 
Egypt, the serpent or dragon was 
symbolic of evil. 

Apophis in Egypt was the great 
serpent of the world of darkness, In 
Chaldea the geddess Tiamat, the female 
principle of primeval Chaos, took the 
form of a dragon with four legs, a 
scaly body and wings, and gave birth 
to enormous serpents, and to dragons 
with glittering scales. 


In the Hebrew sacred books the 
serpent or dragon was the source of sin 
and death, a conception adopted by the 
New Testament and passed into Christ- 
janity. The dragon myths of the pagan 
east took new shapes in the legends of 
St. Michael and St. George. 

The Egyptian Apophis mentioned 
earlier was a monstrous snake, as were 
originally, the Greek drakontes (bene- 
ficent powers dwelling in the inner parts 
of the earth). The Persian dragon was 
noted for its cloven hoofs; the dragon 
of the Apocalypse (Rev. xii, 3), "the 
old serpent" is many-headed, like the 
Greek Hydra. The dragon slain by 
Beowulf is a snake (worm), but the, 
dragon slain by Sigurd, though snakelike, 
has legs. The dragon seen by King 
Arthur was, according to Malory, winged 
and active. Fafnir, the dragon in the 
Volsung Cycle, the Nibelungenlied, etc., 
was a Norse dragon who sat guard over 
a horde of gold. 

Vritra, a dragon of the Naga 
civilization (which civilization was 
destroyed by the Hindu invaders), was 
the dragon or demon of drought, so huge 
his head reached to the sky, and was 
sometimes called The Enveloper or 
The Obstructor. He was slain by Indra. 
Sometimes equated with Vritra is Sesha, 
inVedic myth a thousand-headed dragon 
god who issued from the mouth of Bala- 
Rima shortly before he died. In Hindu 
mythology Ahi (another name for Vritra) 
was a serpent god who was the son of 
Danu. 

The Chinese were at one time firm 
pelievers in the existence of dragons 
in the slime. In August, 1934 the 
skeleton of a large dragon was found 
in the reeds of Lake Po Yanghu, near 
the city of Newchang, Central China. 

It was eighteen feet long, with a domed 
skull from which protruded two long 
horns.... There is no record of its 
identification. 

In China, the Imperial Dragon has 
five claws, but “ordinary” dragons have 
only four. Japanese dragons have three 
claws and are capable of changing their 
size, and becoming invisible at will. 
Both Chinese and Japanese dragons, 
though regarded as powers of the air, 
are wingless. Shrines of dragon-kings 
(there are four of importance: each of 
whom rules one of the four seas of 
which earth is the center; each lives 
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in a palace called the Crystal Palace), 
who dwell partly in water and partly 
on land, are set along the banks of 
rivers. 

In Chinese mythology dragons 
play a great part. Before the advent 
of Buddhism they were mainly bene- 
ficent producers of rain or represent- 
atives of the Yang principle. There 
are five Sea-Dragons who are all im- 
mortal, and many other concerned with 
inland rivers and lakes. 































The Chinese dragon is sometimes 
called The Enlightener of Darkness, 
for it produces light by opening its 
eyes, and causes darkness by closing 
them. Its serpent-like body is a 
thousand miles long and of a filthy 
color. It never rests and its breath 


Ze also descends as a rain of water or 
\ eS fire. Gold is the congealed breath 
of white dragons; crystal the spittle 
of purple dragons, and glass is 
solidified dragon breath, 

The Koshi district of Japan has 
a folk tale about an eight-headed 
dragon who each year devoured a 
maiden. It was eventually slain by 
the hero, Susanoo, who got the eight 
heads drunk on rice wine.... 

Come to think of it (rice wine, 
that is), I did see a purple dragon 
drooling crystals about 11:59 last 
December 3lst.ce 
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We have been much too long without Doug Justice whose GENTLE HEART appeared in MOONBROTH 5, 


You will also remember MALICIOUS MERMAID in MB 8, and KISS OF BAST in MB 12. 
And illustrated by Jim Garrison, 


Enjoy him 
again now as he appears as....SCRA. 


/ 
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It was Seree who found the abandoned ostrich nest that morning of the ides of July 
in the Christian year 1880. Her eyesight has always been better than mine, although 
naturally we both are able to see very well. The parent ostriches had moved on to 
other parts with their newly hatched brood, but one of their large, tasty eggs had 
fallen from the nest. Being very stupid birds, the parents had not retrieved it. 

















Perhaps it is unjust to so 
criticize my fellow feathered breath- 
ern, After all, their neglect was 
about to provide Scree and I with a 
fine lunch, We landed next to the 
egg and began to look over the sur- 
rounding terrain for medium-sized 
rocks. It took only a few moments 
for each of us to find one. 

An ostrich egg has a very hard 
shell, and would be virtually in- 
possible to open using only our 
podies. Fortunately our ancestors 
developed a method of obtaining 
this tasty morsel which is a fre- 
quent part of our diet, ostriches 
being as careless and ignorant as 
they are. 

I dropped my rock on the egg 
first, making no cisible impression. 
Scree then dropped hers as I picked 
up mine to let it fall a second time. 
We each had to let a rock fall four 
times before the egg cracked and we 
were able to dine on its contents. 

My name is Sera. Scree is my 
mate, Any eager ornithologist or 
charter member of the Audaubon 
Society would call us a superb pair 
of Neophron percnipterus. To the 
workingmen from Cairo to Alexandria 
and the rest of the world, we were 
simply Egyptian vultures. Our plum- 
age is a very lovely white except 
for a few black spots on the wings 
and tail, The area around our face 
4g a rather handsome orange which, 
if I may for a moment be immodest, 
makes us about the most attractive 
fliers who daily see the Sphinx 
and pyramids. 

I mention our ostrich egg 
lunch since our method of opening 
the eggs has been of some interest 
to ornithologists. last year an old 
British chap spent the summer study- 
ing us with his binoculars, taking 
notes all the while. 

If everyone took this sort of 
scientific interest we would have no 
problems, Sad to say, the world is 
never that perfect. Sheik Hassan 
Tbn Taferi of the berbers had been a 
deadly enemy of our kind ever since 
his favorite camel wandered into the 
desert one night. It might be more 
accurate to say his enmity began 
five weeks later when,. searching for 
it, he found several of my cousins 
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eating at the rotting carcass. Nothing 
better illustrates the blindness and 
cruelty of man. They had not killed it, 
and were merely feeding after the beast 
had perished from lack of water. That 
fact did not prevent the crazy sheik from 
blaming us for the camel's death. He 
lifted the old breechloader rifle and 
smashed in the chest of one cousin as 

the gun exploded with a roar. Fortun- 
ately it was a single shot weapon, and 
the others took safely to the air, ! 

Nor did the sheik stop with that 
one murder. In the following months, 
whenever he happened to see a few of 
our tribe feeding, he would charge 
forward, and the old rifle would bring 
fiery death or injury to still another. 

An ostrich egg is a great delicacy, | 
but naturally carrion forms the main 
part of our diet as it does for our 
plainer relations in other areas of 
the world. One morning Scree and I 
found a dead horse not too far into 
the Sahara. Our sense of smell is 
marvelous, and we were attracted to the 
decaying carcass from a substantial 
distance away. . 

The meat was good and we were 
careless, The rider was almost to us 
before we saw him and hastily took to 
the air, I should mention that while 
we seem very elegant flying high in 
the warm currents of the upper air, our 
takeoff is rather clumsy. It is also 
messy when we have just been eating 
since we regurgitate almost as auto-~ 
matically as breathing when thus 
frightened, 

The evil old rifle blasted forth 
its horror song, and a cry of agony 
eame from Scree. For a moment I 
dreaded to look, fearing to see her 
fall dying to the earth, still another 
victim to the sheik's mad hatred. 

She was lucky, The bullet had 
grazed her leg. It was bleeding, but 
the wound was not serious, and our 
powerful wings soon carried us out 
of danger, Allah be praised that the 
sheik did not own a repeating rifle! 

I was furious. I had heard tales 
of the sheik, yet never expected him 
to strike at my own family. Normally 
we stay away from man who is far more 
powerful than we. Now I would not do 
so. I craved vengeance for the blood 
dripping from Scree's leg. I would 
eliminate this devil who brought death 
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to us, thereby avenging Scree while 
becoming a hero to my brothers. 

Bach month the sheik journeyed 
alone across the Sahara, Not the whole 
great desert of course, merely the 
section between the tents of his 
people and the nearest city. On such 
journeys he would often be gone for a 
weék or more, I left my injured mate 
with some cousins as I set forth to 
equal the score with the sheik. 

I watched him set out from his 
camp for the city. He rode a strong 
young camel, on whose back was fastened 
a half dozen waterskins. He carried 
still another metal canteen strapped 
around his waist. The sheik well knew 
how quickly the hot, stifling air of 
the Sahara could dry up a.man caught 
there without adequate water. 

I followed him throughout all the 
long hours of the day, circling back 
and forth lazily. overhead, yet never 
letting him out of my sight. He saw me 
also, but I took the precaution of 
flying high, knowing he would not waste 
a shot as long as I remained out of his 
rifle's effective range. 

The day passed into night and the 
sheik made camp. I waited for hours, 
being cure to give him more than enough 
time to fall asleep. 

His camel was resting néarby. All 
the waterskins were still attached to the 
great beast's back, I struck furiously, 
dropping from the sky and tearing into 
flesh with my claws and beak, The camel, 
not the sheik, was my target, 

A camel may seem stolid and un- 
emotional, but they can be frightened 
just like any other living thing when 
taken so completely by surprise. He 
clambered to his feet and broke into a 
run as the astonished sheik woke. I 
continued to harass the camel for miles, 
not stopping until I was certain he had 
gone far enough so that he would either 
die in the desert or wander to a berber 
tribe. I was not concerned one way or 
the other. 

I returned to the camp. The sheik 
had gone running off trying to recover the 
camel, He left behind that which I wanted. 
My claws wrapped around the one renaining 
canteen and I headed skyward. I flew a 
full half hour before dropping it ina 
lonely stretch of desert. I reckoned the 
odds of the sheik finding either the camel 


or the canteen to be maybe a thousand 
to one. 

Hassan Ibn Taferi was shocked on 
returning to his overnight camp to 
find his remaining canteen gone. With 
it he would have had an outside chance 
to make it to the city if he rationed 
the water most sparingly. Without it, 
unless he was quickly found by travelers, 


he was a dead man. 


The hot burning sun rose the 
following morning over the endless 
rivers of sand that form the Sahara, 
The sun looked down on a badly fright- 
ened man who knew well what small 
chance he had without water, Perhaps 
now the old demon felt some of the 
fear my cousins felt when they saw him 
riding toward them, the old breech- 
loader ready to spit forth a cruel, 
senseless death. 

_I continued to fly high. The 
sheik fired at me twice, then realized 
the folly of so wasting ammunition, 
Besides, he had no idea I was the cause 
of his misfortune. Like most of man-~ 
kind, he felt he was a lord of the 
earth and the rest of us could live 
only by his gracious sufferance. 

He walked all day as the drying 
sun continued to blast him with it's 
rays. By the time the relief of 
night came he was ready to collapse. 

I felt certain he would not survive 
the following day. 

Slightly before noon of the 
second day he collapsed. Leaving 
his rifle behind, he struggled to his 
feet and continued to stagger forward. 
I dropped much lower so that I could 
watch his progress more closely now 
that the rifle lay in the sand some 
distance behind hin. 

I dropped still lower, until I 
maintained a position only ten to 
fifteen feet above his head, being 
careful to remain out of his reach by 
a safe measure. He cursed me inco- 
herently as he continued forward, but 
he was not a young man, and the pre- 
vious full day without water had 
exacted a heavy price from hin. 

He fell three times, and each 
time with great effort and pain, rose 
to continue onward, The fourth time 
he did not rise. I landed ten feet 
ahead of him and watched. The sheik 
was clearly too far gone to make any 
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quick threatening moves toward me. He could only stare with hate-filled eyes 


and curse with a blackened tongue. 

"Suffer, Hassan Ibn Taferi. Suffer like you caused my darling Scree to 
suffer, then die like you caused our cousins to die!" How I wished that I 
could use the man talk and let him know why I was doing this. 

His eyes became glazed and his fingers moved sporadically. A great 
shudder shook his form, and he was still. Lifeless eyes stared blindly at 
the great sun overhead. The sun, my ally, who had helped to avenge the 
injuries and death brought to our people. 

I took to the air, climbing clumsily until I reached the upper currents 
and could smoothly glide. My wings beat a chorus of victory as I headed 
toward the areas where Scree and our cousins waited. I would lead them here 
to see the corpse of our worst and most constant enemy. 

Then we would feast, 





Well now. Makes you think of Scra as almost kind of a Wandering Jew, Except 
he didn't say, “I'm sorry." 

Take a look now at a new arrival in the pages of 
MOONBROTH, Gahan Addams, who prefers a corpse of a different type. 


Spellbound 


Written by Gahan Addams. 


Black hovering fiend of vengeful stare, 
A demon dark that rides the air, 
Though wolfbane lines my windowsill, 
You heed it not, move in to kill, 
With eyes that pierce the dead of night, 
That shimmer with unholy light, 
And mesmerize my very soul, 
You seek my bedside, damp and cold. 


How often has it been the case, 
That through my curtains edged with lace, 
You flutter in with ivory knife 
And leave my body drained of life? 
Upon the morrow, I awake 
And sharpen up the wooden stake, 
Then nightfall bids the sun sink down, 
You come once more - I lie spellbound, 
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Lover’s Parting 


His lips were chill on mine 

While the velvet dark turned gray. 
He groaned, "I must be gone; 
Morning is only an hour away." 








I searched his scorching eyes 
And begged with tears a longer stay. 
He kissed my throat and said, 
“Dawn is only minutes away." 














Then fell a shroud of sleep; 
I dreamed I drowned in a crimson flood. 
At midday’s glare I woke to find 

A vacant pillow flecked with blood. 
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Verse by Margaret L. Carter Illustration by Gary Kato 































































































































































































Death of a Unicorn 


A Fable of the Real World 


written by Michael M. Levy 
illustrated by Ronald Wilber 


It floated in space, an emerald green 
land, a small glowing kingdom of trees and 
grass, rolling hills and glittering 
streams. It floated in space. Above it, 
around it, below it, were the cool ice 
stars, points of light. The grass grew 
right to the land's edge, the end of that 
little world. Below were the great crags, 
tumbling down forever, and the hanging 
roots of trees, twined, gnarled, brown. 
Below that the ice, the stars, the black- 
ness. 

It was a lovely, fair kingdom of soft 
starlight. If colors seemed brilliant, 
more bright than our starlight could make 
them, it was the colors themselves that 
were responsible. They chose, in that 
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lovely land, to be bright. Rich green. 
Sparkling blue. Earth brown. Ice white. 
If our colors seem dull here in this real 
world, this rational, actual world, it may 
well be our own fault. We have lost our 
belief in those colors; they have lost 
their desire to serve us. They shine, 
glow, and serve, green, blue, brown, ice 
ee only where they are truly loved. 
Only. 

A cool, laughing breeze moves through 
this faerie land, playing one leaf against 
another, changing the stream’s voice, run- 
ning fingers through the grass. Nothing 
lives here, at the moment, but the leaves, 
the stream, ‘the grass and, of course, the 
breeze, but all is ready, prepared. The 





kingdom is “to let." 

Softly heard. A buzzing sound. Dis- 
tant. High-pitched. Closer. The sound 
gains definition. A whine. One of the 
dimmest of those overhead stars moves 
slowly from the zenith. A whine. Louder. 
Shrill. The star swells, tumbling, 
screaming down, canting crazily across the 
sky, whirling, shrieking, falling, a blaze 
of light, tumbling, cantering downward. 
The land shudders before a white blaze of 
light, scorching, turning in upon itself, 
flinching, closing, moving away from the 
erashing, blazing light and the death end~ 
ing shriek and an explosion of blindly 
shrill, sereaming light... 

Sound stops. 

All light is gone but starlight and 
the quiet of the emerald island kingdom. 
The breeze returns to its cool blind man's 
buff with the rustling green leaves. Soft 
silence and starlight rule. Nothing is 
changed now. To the eternal land, green, 
living peace returns. 

One change. One small, white, lovely 
change. 

She huddles there, shivering. Fear 
flicking down her glistening pale sides. 
Spasms of fear. Her delicately fluted 
horn shines with repressed light. She has 
fallen for ages, the last unicorn. 

Slowly, silently, she gains her ner- 
vous, quick feet. Nervous glance. She 
sees the beauty around her, the cool green 
life. Hears the merry tinkle of free 
waters going where they will. One last 
spasm courses her sides and is gone. She 
tenses. The odor of burning, of unnatural 
furnace smell fills her nostrils, her 
mind. Fear...no. It was just memory. 
Nothing can hurt her now. She glances up 
to the zenith, to one faint star, almost 
invisible. It hardly glitters, a mere 
spot of less-dark. Forget. The smell of 
green grass, she’s missed it for very 
long. 

7 Unicorns are people of beauty, of 
grace. They are wise in their own shining 
white way, but their memories are short. 
She soon forgets her purgatory. She finds 
peace in that green land. 

Years pass. The unicorn is happy, 
content. The island land is quiet and 
graceful. The green, the brown, the blue, 
the ice white, they never fade. 

Then it all happens again. 

The faint buzzing is first. It sends 
the breeze to hiding for fear behind the 
leaves. The bubbling waters still, seek 
stream's bottom. The unicorn, whimpering, 
hides within herself. High shrill buzz- 
ing. The land shudders back, away. The 
harsh light of furnace-molten brightness. 
Screaming. A deadly comet of searing, 
shrieking light. Shuddering, convulsing, 
blinding... 

She cannot see or hear or smell any~- 
thing at first. Her senses are gone sick 
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within her. It wasn't as bad to witness 
as to be part of. But almost. Almost. 
She turns her back on the light charred 
center of the green land. She wants noth- 
ing there, no memories of her own horrible 
age-consuming fall. She stares at the 
border of grass, the land's end, the stars 
beyond. She stares, not remembering hor- 
ror. 

A crying. Something behind her is in 
pain, in fear. Unicorns are people of 
beauty, of grace. Also of pity. She 
turns and returns to the heart of the 
land. 

He's just a little god, sitting 
there. Ugly, clumsy fangs and claws. 
Crying. He hardly looks like more than a 
pile of wet mud and probably that's all he 
is. His worshipers have caught the small 
pox, or left the jungle, gone to the city. 
He shivers, skinny, half-formed arms wrap- 
ped around skinny, half-formed legs. The 
unicorn paces slowly towards him. Licks 
his face. Soon peace has returned to the 
emerald kingdom. Above, at the zenith, a 
star dims. 

Years pass. 

Then it happens again. The buzz, the 
whine, the shrieking, screaming, crashing 
light. The stillness. 

Again. 

Again and again. 

The island land is filling rapidly, 
but peace reigns. The childish breeze 
still plays with the green, eternal 
leaves, if fitfully. The streams still go 
where they will, if more slowly. Greens 
are as green as ever, browns as rich, ice 
as white. More or less. 

They gather, man's dead myths, cast- 
off creations, junkheap legends. The an- 
cient wise unicorn watches them come, the 
gods, the fabulous beasts. The emerald 
land receives them and shines for them, as 
best it can. 

The unicorn, though, growing nervous 
after ages of peace, has taken to watching 
the stars at the land's edge. There is 
one less in the sky than when first she 
came. Now she waits. 

Ages pass. The land grows crowded. 
Legends trample legends and the grass 
withers for lack of light. Too many feet. 
The streams are muddied. The unicorn, the 
first comer to the now no longer emerald 
land, sits silently at the kingdom's end. 
The stars seem very cold. 

Once again comes the buzzing. Dis~ 
tant. Far off. The nien-pAKenes whine 
increases. A glowing comet bends from the 
blackness above down towards the milling, 
dirty legendary crowds of the island. 
Shrieking brilliant light. Screaming. 
fhe legends shudder back from the impact. 
One last blinding flash...and man, a mew- 
ling red vomiting infant, appears in that 
land of dead myths. 

The uni- (continued after PLEASURE) 










































































































































































































































































PUSASURE 


written by Frederic Croft 
illustrated by Gary Kato 


They found me seven weeks ago. I was 
having the dollar thirty nine breakfast at 
the Daisy Cafe on Hill Street, taking my 
time when Eddie the Priest walked in and 
sat down next to me. I'd been expecting 
something like this; I'd tried to avoid 
Them since right after the Crimean War but 
my luck couldn't hold out forever. Ed- 
die'd changed a bit since then: gotten 
paunchy and needed a shave, there was a 
scar over his right eyebrow and he wore a 
wrinkled suit and a priest's collar with a 
dirty thumbprint on it. Not much differ- 
ent, though - I could still recognize the 
crooked twist to the corner of his mouth, 
the cold arrogance in his eyes which mark- 
ed him as one of the People. He smiled 
condescendingly. 

“We've been worried about you.” 

I took a sip of coffee and replied 
without looking up. “So what?" 

He did his best to assume a beatific 
expression as he looked down into my eyes. 
“We're aware of your current mental state 
-«-and we naturally wanted to make sure 
you didn’t do anything rash." 

"Touched, I'm sure.”* 

His voice took on a patronizing tone. 
“You know, we've gone to a great deal of 
trouble over you. If you only kmew what 
has been done” - he sighed ~ "in the face 
of your hostility...your unreasoning re- 
sistance...We've tried so hard to help...” 

I remembered how They'd helped: the 
rack when I'd been put through the Spanish 
Inquisition, tumbrils and the guillotine 
by the Jacobin Club, the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, gunned down in Prohibition Chi-+ 
cago, Dachau, Siberia...Real nice and 
friendly. 

“I don’t want your help,” I muttered. 
“Why don't you quit bothering me?" 

Eddie smiled and laid a companionable 
hand on my shoulder. “Because you're one 
of us ~ you're People. We're not like | 
everybody else. We're different, special, 
Chosen, a small group in the middle of a 
world of hostile outsiders." I didn't 
bother asking him how the outsiders could 
be hostile when they didn't know We exist- 
ed. “There aren't enough of us for the 
remainder to stand idly by while one of us 
begins ruining his life, backsliding..."™ 

"Backsliding by your standards or 
mine?* I asked. He smiled again. 

"Majority rule, of course.” 
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; He flagged down a waitress and order~ 
ed a cup of coffee. Why, I asked myself 
for the millionth time, does this have to 
happen to me? I hadn't done anything that 
horrible, I obeyed the law, was kind to 
small animals, kept reasonable hours...I 
frowned into my coffee cup and told hin, 
*I won't put up with it anymore." 

He shrugged. "You always have.“ 

I had, I°11 admit it. In all the 
lives and all the years which had gone be- 
fore I'd always been the one who'd broken, 
the one They'd wheedled and threatened and 
pressured until he lived the way They 
wanted, accepted Their fears, thought 
Their thoughts, felt Their guilts... 

"Why do you all figure you're so 
holier-than-thou?" I waved my hand in the 
direction of the three other coffee shop 
patrons. “Why don't you save them? You 
could help them a lot - give them your 
knowledge, power, the secret of eternal 
life, the whole bit...why waste your time 
on me?” 

He shook his head and chuckled at the 
absurdity of such a thought (the snobbish 
bastard). 

“They don't count - the only ones who 
matter are the People. You are one of us 
-~ that means you're important, you have a 
responsibility to behave as a member of a 
superior race. And it's up to the rest of 
us to make you see that and stop you from 
carrying on like you have been." 

The same old crap. 

But this time I wasn’t gonna stand 
for it. The first thing to do was dodge 
Eddie the Priest, which meant getting rid 
of this body. From there I'd have to get 
out of the city and build up a new identi- 
ty somewhere else. I swallowed the last 
of my coffee, paid my bill and walked out 
with Eddie close at my heels. 

. Traffic was nice and fast-moving and 
heavy. He didn't speak, obviously waiting 
for my reply. For several moments we 
walked on in silence with me watching and 
waiting until Eddie's eyes drifted momen- 
tarily along the lines of the Occidental 
Tower. Only an instant of distraction, 
but it was enough - I hurled myself out 
into the traffic, smiling with satisfac- 
tion as I slid beneath the wheels of an 
express bus. The last thing I remember 
was the flexing of the bones in my skull 
before they broke... 
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I found a body across town, this fat 
trucker with a handlebar moustache and 
blunt hands, and reached inside his brain. 
I seized onto the gelfness of him, twist- 
ed, smashed it, rooted out every last im- 
pulse. He was a stubborn bastard - it 
took me a minute and a half of struggling 
before he submitted. For several moments 
I stood motionless, leaning up against a 
building to catch my breath. I was feel- 
ing guilty. I'd taken another body, I was 
no better than the rest of Them, we were 
all parasites living off the normal hu- 
mans, a social cancer - I put it out of my 
mind; at least I was trying to get away so 
I wouldn't have to continue. 

A shadow fell in front of me and I 
looked up to see Gloria standing beneath 
the streetsign. She looked just as I'd 
remembered. Long blond hair, lush ripe 
body, insolent eyes and pouting lips. 
Gloria always picked foxy bodies ~ vain 
little bitch. She gave me a practiced 
smile betrayed only by the boredom of cen- 
turies around the eyes. 

“Up to your old tricks, I see.” 

I looked away from her as I replied. 
"You expected something different?" 

“I keep Hoping you'll be happy...“ 

"What the hell have I got to be happy 
about? For centuries you've been shovel- 
ling all your complaints and guilt onto 
me, sneering, using me to inflate your 
egos..." My voice cracked. “Why me?” 

"Because you want us to,” she answer- 
ed. A drunk in a dirty raincoat leered at 
her before collapsing into a doorway, and 
her lip curled with contempt even as she 
stretched up against me, feline, provoca- 
tive. She glanced back at him through 
half-closed eyes, muttered “Horny sonofa~ 
bitch” and walked arrogantly in the oppo- 
site direction. 

I darted away from her, crossed Fair- 
oaks and walked briskly past the American 
Martial Arts Academy and Bellman's An- 
tiques and the Rocket Surplus Store on thé 
corner. Gloria's shoes clattered on the 
concrete behind me. I heard her breath- 
ing, felt her hand on my shoulder. I 
turned to face her and saw the hurt look 
in her eyes. 

"This is just what we're talking 
about,” she said. "You won't even talk to 
us ~ we try to be friends...we try to do 
you a favor and you won't accept it, you 
avoid us, you spread lies about us...we 
try and try and you treat us like dirt!" 

A tear showed at the corner of one of her 
eyes and her voice trembled. “You mean a 
lot to us..." she whispered, laying her 
head on ny shoulder. 

A touching. performance, marred only 
by the fact I'd seen it a thousand times 
before - another standard item from Glo- 
ria‘s repertoire of teasings, coaxings, 
cajolings, offerings, altercations, caleu- 
lations, and manveverings. All boring and 


commonplace and predictable as all Their 
actions were to one who'd known Them since 
before the fall of the Roman Republic. 
Everything was getting boring, these days. 

I stared into a pawnshop window. 
Gloria's reflection glittered next to 
mine, hovering ghostly over the box cam- 
eras and saxophones and brass alarm 
clocks. “We could be friends,” she said. 
Her fingers touched my arm and I could 
feel the heat of her body as she slid 
close to me, I became aware of the full 
curve of her breasts, the sleek lines of 
her long tanned legs, the warm rich smell 
of her... 

Her fingers stroked the back of my 
neck and she looked into my eyes and 
smiled. I remembered a time in an Anato- 
lian village, satin chambers in the court 
of Phillip the Bold of Burgundy, long slow 
nights of love beneath the stars of Poly- 
nesian skies a thousand years before the 
arrival of the European ships. Without 
looking I knew every line of her tawny 
supple body, I knew the taste of her lips, 
I knew all the practiced caresses she'd 
learned in two thousand years of love and 
I knew it would have been so damn easy... 

“Go away,” I muttered. 

She kissed me lightly at the angle of 
the jaw. “Is that what you really want?" 
she asked. "You weren't always so distant 
- are you so sure you despise us all?" 

I nodded and chuckled bitterly. "And 
then it's true love from now on...I'11 
bet." I was filled with a sudden anger, 
her reflection staring in at the dusty 
silverware was superimposed on all the 
purgings, the hot irons, the lynch mobs, 
the times I'd been beaten, been tortured 
for the amusement of the People, fighting 
in the Roman arenas for Their entertain- 
ment (...gladius wet and slippery in my 
hand, sun at my back, crunching of gravel 
and groans and the laughter of the audi- 
ence, the smell of me and my opponent and 
blood mingling in my nostrils...). a 
always for things I didn't consider 
erimess different opinions, personal hab- 
its and fashions, political preferences. 
Always the small stuff, but then the crime 
wasn’t important - what mattered was that 
I opposed Them, I gave Them something to 
hate and despise and feel morally superior 
to. I was the scapegoat jew nigger out- 
cast infidel halfbreed devil who gave an 
edge to Their decadent lives, the inspira- 
tion of the hatred that was all They had 
left to keep them alive. 

Gloria looked into my eyes and nodded 
solemly. “If that’s the way you want it, 
then I°ll leave." She was smiling like 
she'd made some points I didn't know I'd 


lost. 

“What's the catch?” I asked. 

“No catch - none of us will bother 
you any more." Pause. “Oh = when you 
want to come back we'll be waiting for 
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you." 
"Don't hold your breath." 


She didn't reply. Her face went 
slack, her hands fell loosely to her sides 
and her eyes were dull and vacant. Her 
skin became pale as ivory. I took a step 
towards her but it was too late ~ she 
stopped breathing, her muscles relaxed, 
the Peopleness of her left and the dis- 
carded body slumped cold and lifeless onto 
the pavement. Dumb bitch - she always had 
to have the last word. 

So I went far away from Them, found 
myself a home ‘in a peaceful country town 
and settled down to a life where I'd never 
take another body, never live off others’ 
efforts, never run my life with others’ 
ideas and never get anywhere near the Peo- 
ple. And They lived up to Gloria's prom 
ise; I never ran into any of Them. Some- 
times I'd see Them on the news broadcasts, 
in newspaper society columns and maga- 
zines, dining at the finest restaurants 
and attending the opera and lounging at 
Costa del Sol and Puerto Vallarta and Mon- 
aco ~ always living fast and hard and 
flamboyant, never stopping for a moment. 
That was fine with me ~- it meant I 
wouldn't be running into Them. 

I spent several months living a life 
of country peace and simplicity, with no 
more pressing worries than keeping the 
plants watered and the chickens fed. 
Everything was quiet, relaxed, those 
months were like time spent in a dream. 
Every day was filled with back porches and 
fresh corm and sleeping dogs and fireflies 
and slow-talking people. I had all my 
physical wants taken care of, was sur- 
rounded by pastoral beauty, was in good 
health, relaxed, had plenty of friends - 
it ages eae mfr ‘ : 

nat's rig - 5 oul ye been. 
spent a lot of time trying to get used to 
my new lifestyle, worked very hard at it 
for several months before admitting to my~- 
self that I was bored with it all. I'm 
afraid that after two thousand years it 
took a bit more than a chicken and a cou- 
ple of trees to hold ny interest - I need- 
ed something different. So I said the 
hell with it - left my Little home and set 
out to liven things up for myself. I made 
the necessary money in a couple of weeks 
(one picks up a thing or two in twenty 
centuries) and started doing things: trav- 
elling, reading, buying paintings and fine 
seulpture, sampling new foods and liquors, 
attending parties, going out with models 
and actresses... 

And it bored me to tears. I tried 
more exotic diversions, staying up til all 
hours and driving too fast. I went sky- 


diving, picked fights, got drunk, crawled 
through brothels, 
drugs and none 
lethargy 
morning 


experimented with hard 
of it did any good - the 

never left me. I woke up in the 
longing for the night when I'd be 
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asleep again, for a moment when I wasn't 
faced with the horrible sameness of anoth- 
er day. 

It took a while to work myself up to 
the point where I'd look into the obvious 
solution. Part of it was my pride, of 
course ~ it was hard to admit that I'd 
been wrong, especially after Gloria'd told 
me go and predicted everything that'd hap- 
pen...But the only ones who could possibly 
help me were those who knew what I was go- 
ing through, which meant the People. 

I went back to Los Angeles. I wasn't 
sure exactly where to find Them but fig- 
ured it wouldn't be too difficult - unless 
I was much mistaken, They'd come looking 
for me. 

It took Them longer than I'd expectr 
ed; I was in town for three days pefore 
Gloria found me in a bar on Colorado Boul- 
evard. I was finishing my second screw- 
driver when she sat down on the stool next 
to me, leaned over, and kissed me warmly 
on the cheek. She looked pleased with 
herself. 

"Are you ready to meet the Others 
yet?" 

“tT - don't know." 
and I smiled foolishly. 
know?" 

"Because I kmow you. Because you're 
one of us =~ you think and act like we all 
do. You always try to find pleasure, you 
seek it out with everything you do because 
that's all any of us have left. We've 
lived too long, we've seen every cause and 
belief and movement made weak and laugha~ 
ble by Time, and all we have left is our 
own satisfaction. And you've always put 
up with everything We've done to you - no~ 
body stays in a situation like that for 
two thousand years unless he’s getting 
something out of it. You Like being able 
to complain, it pleases you to feel so 
morally pure...you enjoy fighting us as 
much as we enjoy making you suffer. It 
gives us all something to do - another 


game to play: 

I shook my head. "Life's more than a 
game." She looked past me to the back of 
the bar where liquor bottles glistened 
Like crystals in subterranean dimness. 

"Is it?" she asked. "When was the 
last time you felt something new or 
thought something important or interest- 
ing? Six hundred years ago - 4 thousand? 
You're like the rest of us - you've lived, 
you've felt until every last physical joy 
has lost its edge, become stale - cliche ~- 
ordinary. We're beyond that now...games 
are all we have left." 

I couldn't reply. She was saying 
what had been at the back of my mind for 
as long as I could remember. In the end, 
joy becomes meaningless; it can only be 
felt through its absence, as a relief from 
pain. And the more intense the pain, the 
greater and more profound the suffering, 


She took my hand 
"Uh = how did you 
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the greater the release when it is finally 
ended. Dostoyevsky was right, De Sade was 
right, they were all right... 

I turned to Gloria, smiled nervously, 
and said, "I think I'm ready now.“ She 
took my hand and led me to an abandoned 
park where overgrown benches and moss-cov- 
ered statues of bronze stood shabbily like 
the monuments of some lost race. They 
were all there: Eddie the Priest, Black- 
eyed Jimmy, Queenie and the Fox sisters, 
Louie the Scar and Joe Boxcars and Napo~ 
lean and Marty and Sweet Diana ~ Their 
eyes all bright and hard and glittering as 
my own. 

They made a wooden cross of planks 
and tied me to it. They drove nails 
through my palms and the soles of my feet, 
covered me with lacerations, gave me a 
crown of thorns and through it all the 





light of love never died in Their eyes. 
They set me up on the top of the hill and 
stood below me, watching, waiting. It was 
hot and dry and the sun burned into my 
eyes. I felt the perspiration starting 
out in the palms of my hands, a touch of 
fever, the leaden ache around the nail 
wounds, the clammy trickle of blood moving 
along the inside of my thigh...Time pags- 
ed, the People watched, and I tried hard 
to experience every nuance of what was 
happening to me. I had to make the effort 
- one must take all the pleasure he can 
when he finds it. 


DEATH OF A UNICORN (continued) 


corn, screaming, is pushed off the cliff's 
edge by the press. Struggling, tumbling, 
she falls down towards the ice stars for~ 
ever. 








TRANSMUTATION 





Leather=-bound books on the sorceror's shelf, 
Offer a perch for the magical elf, 
Watching the chemicals fume: 
Vapors of sulphur and alchemist's brew 
Melting to gold in a mystical stew, 
Stinking the cob-webbed old room. 


Then the mad sorceror grabbed his small friend, 

Saying, “An elf will add zest to my blend,” 
Plunging him into the vat; ° 

Later the sorceror'’s body was found 

Horribly scalded to death with no sound, 
Elf-prints all over his hat. 


illustration by Mark Gelotte 


~ John Bredon 
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The Shaman’s Head 


by Jack Wysoekt 


The man who crouched next to the fire looked 
uncertainly into the black depths of the for- 
est. He was a dark, swarthy fellow, clad in 
fringed buckskin, although he was definitely a 
Hyborian and no Pict. He threw more wood on 
the fire and loosed the hatchet that hung at 
his belt. The sound of a heavy body blunder- 
ingthrough the brush was borne to his keen, 
wood-trained ears. He picked up his bow and 
quiver and slipped out of the firelight into 
the brush. There he nocked an arrow and a- 
waited whatever was to come. 

The Hyborian waited nervously, for he could 
almost feel a Pictish axe or knotted war-club 
crashing down on his unprotected skull. But 
his vigil was not a long one. An Aquilonian 
entered the circle of light thrown by the 
fire. He was mounted on a grey charger and 
clad in the chain mail and plumed casque of a 
noble. His finery was soiled and tattered by 
his journey. His hair was perfumed and curled, 
although the worn pommel of his broadsword 
showed that he was no foppish courtier. No 
man traveled with impunity in this wild land 
of lurking Picts and unknown beasts. 

The strange rider glared warily about the 
clearing. Raising a gauntleted hand to his 
mouth, he cupped it to shout. "Hallo!" he 
called. "There's a white man about, because 
no pict I've seen wears an iron helm." 

The forester's eyes darted to the iron morion 
that lay upon the ground. In his haste to gain 
the shelter of the darkness, he had forgotten 
to don the helm. Seeing there was naught else 
to do, he stepped forward and revealed himself 
to the noble. He kept the arrow nocked, for a 
clothyard shaft driven by the brawny arm of 
the westerner and his yew bow would pierce any 
armor yet forged. 

"Ah, a Bossonian," cried the noble, taking 
his hand from his sword. "Do you mind if I 
share your company this night, for I'm lost 


‘and don't particularly want my head on some 


smoking Pictish altar." Seeing a distrustful 
look in the forester's eyes, he tapped a heavy 
leather purse at his belt. "I can pay well." 

The forester lowered his weapon. ''I take no 
man's gold for sharing my food and fire. If I 
had wanted your gold, you'd be a dead man--- 
with this arrow in your throat. A white man 
who preys on other white men in this wilder- 
ness is worse than any painted Pict." 

The noble growled gruffly, swinging his bulk 
from the saddle, the leather creaking and 
groaning in protest. As he tied his horse to 
a sapling, he spoke. 
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"I'm Belrius, late of his majesty's Black 
Dragons, now Duke of Joharanda, I've been ap- 
pointed just recently by the king and have not 
yet seen my lands, It was thence I was going 
ere the darkness fell." 

"So you're the new Duke, eh? said the for- 
ester, his eyes lighting with interest as he 
turned a fowl that was spitted over the fire. 
The spluttering of the grease and the aroma of 
the roasting flesh assaulted Belrius' senses. 
His mind left the bird as the forester spoke. 

"I'm Dar Akessun, and was employed by the 
late duke ere his untimely end. And I'm won- 
dering if you'll enforce some of the laws the 
duke seemed to be fond of."' He looked at Bel- 
rius questioningly as that worthy wolfed down 
the rich meat of the fowl. 

"Such as?" said Belrius, wiping grease from 
his chin with the back of his hand. 

"Well, the old duke paid a right smart 
bounty for Pictish heads. He kept them hung as 
warnings from the walls of the fort," said the 
forester, tearing at a leg. ‘Some men who know 
Picts and the Westermark could make a right 
profitable business out of it." 

Belrius grimaced. "I've seen my share of 
killing and pillaging in the East following the 
king. But this borders on barbarism. I've seen 
atrocities, and committed them, but I'm no 
savage and none of my subjects shall be. I'11 
not pay for mutilated dead men." 

"It's a savage land, Duke,'' replied Dar 
Akessun. "To beat these animals you must em- 
ploy their weapons. It's the only way. Here, 
look at this.'' Dar thrust forward a large 
leather sack stained with curious brown 
splotches. 

Belrius took the proffered sack and unlaced 
the drawstrings. He tipped the sack upside 
down and shook it. Out rolled a bloody, stink- 
ing mess that had once been a human head. 

"By Mitra!" he gasped, recoiling in horror. 
"That thing's a human head!" 

"“Aye,'' answered Akessun laconically. 

"A Piet's, I hope,'' said Belrius, recovering 
himself. "Because if that's a white man's 
head, I swear I'll have you flayed alive." 

"It's a Pict's, all right. A shaman's, very 
powerful spirit chief and medicine man," said 
Dar, coloring slightly. "But don't you go 
threatening me. This isn't Aquilonia, you know. 
It's the Westermark. It'd take more than you 
and your gang of pikemen to bring me down." 

Belrius caught the ugly hint of malice in the 
air. He looked at Dar and saw his eyes blazing 
angrily. His lithe, lanky body was coiled and 
tensed, like a panther before it springs. He 
had offended the wild frontiersman with his 
threat. These westerners were overly independ- 


ent and not as thick-skinned as they seemed. 
Perhaps he'd better apologize, or he'd find 
that hatchet buried in his skull. 
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"I'm sorry, man, but this is outrageous, 
it's barbaric. Why, this is sinking to the 
Pict's own level." 

"King Conan's a barbarian, and what, Lord 
Belrius, is the Pict's own level?" said Dar, 
still unrelaxed. "I'd trust a Pict to his 
word before a white man." Suddenly, he gave 
a start. 

"Harkee, listen, do you hear it?" The 
Bossonian trembled like a hunting hound that 
has caught the scent of his prey. 

Belrius strained his civilization-bred 
ears. Dimly he heard the noise of some heavy 
body moving towards the campfire through the 
brush. 'What is it?" he hissed, clawing at 
the hilt of his longsword. The steel rasped 
hungrily’ from its sheath. He started to move 
his lips. 

"Nay, it's no Pict," growled Dar, answering 
his yet unuttered question. "A Pict doesn't 
make that much noise when he'd tramping about 
the bush. And likewise, it's no animal. It's 
man or swamp-demon for sure." 

Dar grabbed his bow and strung it hastily. 
He notched another arrow and laid the weapon 
across his knee. Together the two watched the 
dark brooding forest and anxiously waited. 

The crashing grew nearer. Dar's jaws clen- 
ched and unclenched spasmodically. The tension 
in the air was like a tightly strung bowstring 
that was slowly and inexorably being drawn 
back. Belrius readjusted his grip on the hilt 
of his longsword. 

In the flickering and uncertain light thrown 
by the fire could -be seen a dusky, anthropomor- 


phic shape. With another step they would see it 


was Clad in the porcupine quill breechclout and 


girdle of skulls that belong to a Pictish shaman. 


Belrius heard the twang and hum of Dar's bow- 


string in his ears. He saw the arrow feather it- 


self in the shaman's belly muscles. 

But the Pict stepped forward as if the ar- 
row had had no effect. A leopardskin cloak was 
thrown over his shoulders and upon those 
shoulders there sat no head. 

Belrius perceived this with a sharp intake 
of breath. By the gods, he thought, what oth- 
er fearsome, nameless horrors did this ac- ' 
cursed land hold? Beside him he heard Dar 


CLOVER AND MUSHROOMS 


Jade and melted emeralds 
soften the dusk-rtbbed room 
as candles might: 

heavy upon the mind 

elouds for morning shift 
itke pearls, unfolding 
mtLlky as satin, 

as elear as my new moon. 


Alixandra Lee 


Akessun cursing in astonishment. 

"Gods and Devils!" he gasped. "See that 
scar on its chest? Rolf Thurmond left it 
there the night we burned Chief Tanaka's vil- 
lage. That thing's Oya Haradwa, shaman to 
Tanaka. And that's hts head I have in my bag 
tw 
"Aye, Dar Akessun, murderer," came a voice 
from the ground at his feet. "A dismembered 
man cannot Sleep. Ye know what I have come 
to claim." 

"No!" cried the forester, turning pale be- 
neath his tan. He kicked at the bloody sack 
at his feet. It bounced a few feet and when 
it stopped, the head rolled free, its jaws 
moving as it spoke. "White man, I come to 
claim my debt." 

Feverishly Dar clawed at the hatchet by his 
belt. He tore the weapon free. His arm swept 
back and he hurled it with all the skill and 
strength that he possessed. It split the 
bodyless skull of the shaman neatly, but the 
shattered and splintered jaws continued to 
work themselves hideously. 

Dar felt powerful fingers burrowing them- 
selves into the flesh of his shoulder. He 
turned from the shaman's skull to see the 
thing's headless body clutching horribly at 
him. The harsh cackling laughter of the head 
filled his ears. He went down fighting, as 
any son of the western frontier would, stab- 
bing savagely at the thing's belly with his 
dirk while its hands closed on his head and 
crushed it like a ripe melon. 

Belrius screamed once and hurled his sword 
at the thing. Not stopping to see what effect 
the missile had, he ran to his wildly bolting 
stallion and threw himself into the saddle. 
cutting the reins free with his poniard, he 
turned its head toward the darkness and 
crashed madly away. He glanced back once and 
saw the thing stalking away with its head un- 
der its arm. 

The Duke did not stop his flight until he 
lay under the protective walls of Veletrium. 
There the soldiery listened gravely to his 
babbled tale and shook their heads pityingly. 
The new Duke was obviously mad. 
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the Black Pootprints 


by WILLIAM SCOTT HOME 


Manoeuvering the hollowness of his soul and 
body back out the door was even more difficult 
than entering, owing to their increased buoy- 
ancy, but he was able finally to moor himself 
over the slick dark street. Gorging his lungs 
then on sterile frosty air he realized the bar 
must have been crowded, because it had been op- 
pressive; but no one had answered his questions. 
He knew he had made his complaints, but the 
dull mutter which meshed with them had never 
opened into any fitting answer; the pearl-string 
of streetlights now spelled out nothing. All 
his grievances had coiled down around the steady 
glow in his stomach's pit, retracted altogether 
from the head and thorax where they usually 
jostled; as a result he felt even emptier, in 
still greater danger of being blown off by the 
wind. Their slouching down there, too, de- 
prived him of the comforting familiarity of 
their reproachful faces. 

Intending to spin in the middle of the 
street until the whipping spirals of light 
lJashed into meaningful script, he staggered 
forward and fell over an inert body by the 
kerb. His nose landed an inch from the snaily 
gleam of the pavement, and his eyes dropped 
immediately on blunt exclamatory blotches dis- 
tinct under the phosphorescent drizzle --- a 
shape to be recognized and named immediately. 

Squaring them up carefully with his hands--- 
a gallery of shoe soleprints --- he was disap- 
pointed to see that they belonged to a very 
ordinary. set of feet; but at least they came 
from somewhere and were going someplace (and 
therefore, he instantly concluded, couldn't be 
his) and that, at least, was meaningful. 

Hot bilge sloshing around in his vitals, he 
staggered up, and, the crumpled body already 
forgotten, placed one foot squarely on a print. 
It fitted perfectly. And the other. And the 
next. 

There was no traffic; it was depressingly 
late, surgically silent. In the rain-mildewed 
darkness time was diluted to an almost homeo- 
pathic tincture. Careful to fit each foot 
squarely inside the comforting ambit of des- 
tiny, he began to follow the tracks. He felt 
that if a hairsbreadth of a foot fell outside 
the set confines he would lose the way for 
ever, and each step advanced gave him one more 
decimal point of a past; each one visible ahead 
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was no further need to angle for those tan- 
talising memories, or bewail their maddening 
modesty. 

No conflicting track came to cross or chal- 
lenge the one he followed; nor, fortunately, 
did the prints' clarity fade out, despite the 
gloomy patches between the lamps. He had fal- 
len so perfectly into their stride that he came 
through each murky stanza still perfectly on 
point. 

He drew up his collar against the growing 
chill and drizzle and found that a rent had 
developed in his coat, probably in the bar. 
Still his confidence in his course, his new 
security, made him jauntily indifferent to tem- 
porary discomforts. Those denuncias which had 
been warming their dewlaps around the hearth in 
his belly had fallen asleep. Even at that he 
did not feel alone, for once. If any traffic 
--- any careening tartarean drunk or bilious 
insomniac --- had challenged his right of way 
he would have stared them down, asserted his 
sovereignty of the streets, the track of pur- 
pose which had become crucial to him. Even if 
he were stepping into the controls of another 
man's life he had least would operate them with 
careful stewardship until that man himself came 
into sight--- and time and the world's turning 
being what they were, he felt certain that 
would never come to pass. 

When the streetlamps became few and far a- 
part, and the buildings dwindled to shabby 
relicts, the footprints led on into the high- 
way. The mere fact of their breaching the city 
limits showed that they were guilding him not 
to any mere flat or urban brownstone, but to 
some country mansion with gardens, walls, quad- 
ruple garage... a waiting palmful of luxury... 
ham, lobster, steak smouldering in the broiler, 
fresh plums and oranges, grapes, cherries, 
kumquats... Chateau d'Yquem, Veuve Clicquot, 
Mouton Rothschild in the cellar... rum pie and 
gooseberry cobbler... Caerphilly, Camembert, 
and port-wine Stilton... lapsang souchong, 
Russian caravan, and rare mandarin... a new 
glow fired up in his stomach, though its dere- 
licts slept on. 

The houses disappeared as he walked faster, 
the landscape lapsing into darkness. He was 
so sure of his step that he could feel each 
foot slide down a chute of fluted air into the 
proper print; the night was impotent against 
their promise. With the cool impersonal as- 
surance of intoxication, his legs kept poling 
the miles beneath him, his mind intent on warm 
hearth and cottony lights... rich books and 
stentorian music... orchids in glassy ampoules 
of tropical air... 

The slow greyness of the morning began to 
soak through the rain, and the prints came dog- 
gedly back into his eyes. The country which 


an added minim of future. It.was enough; there - came into focus was flat and bleak, sodden 
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grasses allowing only a few ragged trees to 
intervene. When the footprints finally turned 
off the musselshell pavement he hurried faster, 
even though it was only a muddy track with no 
sight of a house. An understanding would come 
of all this, something more than adequate to 
replace all his undescended memories. 

The rain withered away and a contemptuous sun 
came wanly through. The skies were satisfied 
with goosefeather grey, and no colours turned 
up in the weedy country. In late afternoon a 
village popped up on his right, but the prints 
did not deviate toward it, and in any case it 
seemed empty and forsaken, holding an umbrella 
of dark elms against the light. Afterward when 
he followed them around a ruinous silo he found 
the fagade of a fallen house in his way; the 
door had fallen half-slanting over the thres- 
hold where the footprints passed. Though the 
walls were gone and by stepping only a yard or 
two to either side he could have passed in the 
open, he kicked the corpse-door out of his 
prospect and went through. Weeds brushed a- 
gainst his chin in the parlour and kitchen, and 
then he was on the plain again. The house--- a 
poor enough refuge in its heyday--- was only a 
milepost in his proper progress. 

His trail rose and fell with the undulating 
hills, blustered directly into the shaft of a 
mine, waking hopes of a blink of solid gold or 
silver thick as a fossil age; but he wound 
through blackened galleries resonant with the 
abyssal heartbeat of dripping water before 
climbing steeply back into the leaden bank of 
light. Night came on him still tramping man- 
fully along, fired with expectation: he had 
progressed to lobster thermidor, goose stuffed 
with truffles, almond pie, Moet et Chandon... 

The next day, to meet a drab noon, he pushed 
into a tangle where the tracks heartened him 
by keeping an unintimidated course through the 

‘thicket's worst thorns to come out on a beach, 
where wave after wave of sand foamed over with 
salt grass floated gently down to the water's 
edge. The tracks were deep in the dry and and 
sharply stencilled in the wet. Coming up to 
the blade of the breakers he hesitated for the 
first time, but as one unravelling scroll of 
water thinned away he saw the footprints un- 
erased beneath, and stepped in. He had not 
missed the logic of life so far as to forget 
that the ultimate rewards and understandings 
come with, or just before, an open-eyed death 
--- unreeling images, recollection and even a 
resolution of memory, a summary and synthesis 
of one's flaws and fortes. If transfiguration 
reneged, revelation would suffice. 

The coltiness of the waters slapped his shins 
once, though he was only dimly conscious of it; 
and of its wetness not at all. He followed his 
warding footprints on the muddy bottom and once 








his head had disappeared beneath the surface 


‘troughs he continued stable as a walking rock, 


clotted with cold. 

But then it was only a more severe and per- 
sistent night. He hunched his shoulders, dug 
into the pockets of his no longer flapping coat, 
peered ahead for the regular prints gravetted 
into the ooze, down gradual slopes of darkness 
under darkness. It was more oppressive than a 
personal incubus, but featureless--- until sud- 
denly the opacity overhead smiled a huge smile, 
a crescent of dovetailed ivory which suddenly 
swirled --- unless he was growing dizzy again 
--- to become a frown. It circled over him, 
cyclopean, a blind maw measured against mam- 
moths. A long, obscenely distended mouth came 
poking toward him out of the blackness, cocked 
for an unforthcoming kiss. Bellies distended 
with struggling victims collided against his 
refractory vision, and eyes, some infinitesimal 
foci of evil, others gigantic and bovinely con- 
templative, opened, flickered, passed. Forests 
of waving tentacles trimmed his awareness and 
were gone. It was the phosphorescence which 
shimmered over everything, the death-in-life of 
blood abandoned by any sun, scavenging the 
leavings of the light in a cannibalistic cycle, 
refusing the loan of any invisibility other than 
that most advantageous to themselves. 

Down smouldering canyons under a current ir- 
resistible as a williwaw, through deep chasms 
and gorges where the scatter of starfire broke, 
blotted, and faded over the ooze like splinter- 
ing hearths, into the powerful engrossing muck 
of the ultimate trenches where eyes and mouths 
were once more congruent with his own, but whose 
understanding was not puppetstrung from his own 
tame planet--- this sluggish life only flounder- 
ed beneath his feet, seeking its foreordained 
templates of destruction. 

Desiring now nothing more than relief from 
the burden of mountains and the mock-light of 
the mobile slime, he trudged more readily when 
the course began trending uphill, the red 
punctilios of slit eyes and fanged breves of 
mouths expanding to hate-beacons massive as 
the brows of whales--- horrors untampered with 
by any sun's honesty and therefore subject to 
the scrutiny of doubt, posturing around him 
like temptations. 

But the black waters thinned to indigo, then 
cobalt, and at last began to clear before his 
aching eyes, long anxious for the sight of men. 
Sharksskin rocks butted up around him with long 
weedy morasses sheathing their blades. Still 
the steady run of prints led him through these 
spurs, into the shoals and at last into the con- 
vulsive burst of day--- his head came up from 
the knitting waters to face a sepia coastline 
swabbed with rainy mist. The footprints, now 
little niches in the breasting rock, led up a 





defile and onto a pale green stratum where the 
path again dissolved into mud. 

When he came again to a village the track did 
not skirt it and his deepest hunger was grati- 
fied. He walked down the centre street. No one 
took any notice; the people and place were worn 
beyond the cares of thaumaturgies. A limited 
stock of features furnished them; pastehoard 
emotions propped them up. Dozens of similarly 
tattered derelicts lurched beside him or quiv- 
ered in doorways, but each carried along his own 
peculiar space. 

Through forests again, across old bridges, 
past farms which at least looked fresh as but- 
terflies, out of the mist into a sun which 
pained his eyes and shoved his head lower--- 
back into the heavy cauls of mountain clouds 
where he wound back and forth over precipitous 
trails, the prints here sunk into stone itself. 

As citiesful of vague-eyed peoples fell away 
and the country became more resistant to human 
clawing, the villages grew cruder in craft and 
more susceptible to his stare. In several they 
turned--- every man, woman and child from one 
end to the other --- to look at him, without 
greeting or gnosis. Sometimes shrieks were left 
behind in empty streets; in others he took 
stones instead of stares. He plunged into mir- 
ages, parhelia, khamsimin, eclipses, salty 
swamps, recusant stone ruins in whose manifest 
futility only goats and vultures rummaged, back 
to higher forests of black fir and feeble pink- 
spattered cushions on poised boulders, 

Where the footprints converted the ermine of 
eternal snows to miniver, he passed a few herds- 
men and once a seated figure in a red robe and 
black hat, whose face contorted slightly as he 
approached; the eyes opened, shut quickly again, 
clenched as he passed. Outside an ancient for- 
tress in these snowy stones, he heard huge bells 
thunder as he came over the skyline of its bleak 
valley; and a whole community of yellow-robed 
men came out the gate as he descended. Fear was 
dead in him, and lie did not bother to look 
closely at them as he followed the sunken track 
--- which of all people only they seemed to per- 
ceive, leaving him an ample buffer of emptiness 
--- nor puzzle out the wailing chant they took 
up, continued until he had freed himself from 
the last pursuing echo. It was of a piece with 
the stones and stares. 

Day or night, eclipse, or disc, wind or rain, 
heat or snow, blizzard or peony-subtle peace, he 
found the black footprints ahead of him on stone, 
grass, old road, or ice. The light which dis- 
closed him to other men was no longer companion- 
able; the sight of them never failed to be de- 
bilitating. In crumbling quarters where people 
with fraying clothes turned consciously away as 
he passed, the fat and comfortable turned to 
look and smile. Stares clung to him like ticks 
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that could not be pulled away. Some came close 
to peer, others darted off; more than once some 
very old or very young passerby collapsed in his 
tracks. But for the most part crowds simply 
went their way. 

Even in the frothing jungles he was pinioned 
by the twin hypnotic stare of cobra and psylle. 
In an ancient pavilion ruled now by paupers who 
grated its exquisite lotus tracery down to a 
shabbiness consistent with their own he was 
ringed with aggressive guilt. 

After burning his way through the placid 
tissues of centuries ---alien as a meteorite--- 
he welcomed the sea again as an enveloping 
darkness which would cancel animosity and in- 
difference alike. Even when the great goetical 
mouths returned, the eyes, the preterhuman wits, 
he went on little moved. But terror was un- 
earthed in him when the entire black sphere of 
the depths suddenly burst into ferocious light, 
shock waves rebounding, colliding, uprooting 
the floor of the ooze---: except for the unfail- 
ing black footprints before him --- and a great 
spume of fire erupted in the inky abyss beside 
him. It seemed to reach the surface miles a- 
bove, playing a fountain of red steam and ig- 
nited rock over the feet of the profound. 

The feet of the profound... he really saw 
them. In the whole compass of that oceanic 
flame only those gigantic feet were illuminated 

.. somewhere were heart, thews, eyes... 

He shivered uncontrollably and paced as 
rapidly as he could. The stars themselves were 
more easily assimilated in his mind. The fam- 
iliarity of hatred’ was preferable to this--- 
the colossal, ooze-sunken feet red-daubed by 
the wounded crust, the threat of its cognisance 
---and the vast beings wheeling in the black- 
ness over him, if infinitely worse than those 
which had groped at him before, were simply the 
universal urges --- hunger, lust, selfishness, 
repulsion --- raised to the magnitude of 
ghastliness. 

It was not long before the bloodlit glare 
faded from the swirling ballast of blackness. 
When he again plodded up and out into the blue 


bloom of dry sky it was with only slight relief. 


He had little to remember and nothing to expect, 
except an endpost which at least would give a 
formal completeness to his weary journey. He 
had passed no scene twice; the recognition of 
his beginning would close the circle, grant him 
at least one wholeness. 

The mountains and fields he crossed now were 
rarely inhabited, although a few towns and 
broad roads went by; but he was again anonymous. 
Where he passed stone, those watching saw stone; 
where he passed flesh, they saw flesh. Fruit 
trees blossomed in the river valleys, but the 
thought of the hard black plums to come nausea- 
ted hin. 
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Between the sharp slices of sun and darkness 
the footprints bore until at last he felt a 
hopeful throb of acquaintanceship. The city 
was a part of darkness, a freezing drizzle 
feinted at it, the streets were snail-slick and 
phosphorescent. For one last time he quickened 
his steps... the same black line ran down the 
pavement... patterns drummed in his memory like 
fingertips on a ringing skull... he approached, 
following the necklace of streetlights... it 
seemed there was a frosty phantom in the dark- 
ness ahead of him, stepping with careful at- 

tention into the same black framework of force 
which he claimed. For a minute he faltered, 
but the figure went eagerly on, in complete 
possession of the fragmentary railing. 

It had never od¢curred to him to look back, 
to see if he were alone on his course. He had 
never thought to see if the cruel rock edges 
were easier once he passed, if the grains of 
sand turned to jewels, if firm ground rose in 
the swallowing morasses, to see if any warmth 
infected the cold horror-glow of the depths. He 
had gone a stranger through the earth, forgiven 
the sea its loathesomeness, the air its 
treacheries, hard soil its obstacles, fire its 
revelations; and His terrible art had not begun 
to grow in him. The hungry footprints had 
sloughed him off. 

Daunted by: the mionosyllable which hovered in 
the rainy air, he turned toward the bar, but it 
was closed. No fallen body waited by the kerb 
this time. He looked back, in the direction he 
had come; no one dogged him there. Searching 
the back which was moving away from him now, he 
found the only thing familiar about it was the 
same expectant avidity for end and answer which 
had piped his stride. With that he was left. 
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How Ranthes Yin 
Sailed a Boat on the Waters of 


the River Time 
-- Darrell Schweitzer 


This is a tale that a witch told me --- I 
know not whether to enlighten or befyddle --- 
of how Ranthes Yin sailed a boat on the waters 
of the river Time. 

The greatest of all the olden wizards was 
Ranthes Yin, and so learned was he in the dark 
arts that Merlin and even Satan could call him 
naught but "Master.'' Still, despite his fame 
and his might, Ranthes Yin was not satisfied, 
and he aspired to even greater achievements, 
and it was on this account that the spirit Pride 
gained his ear. 

Said the spirit: ‘The greatest of mortal 
wizards art thou, O Ranthes Yin, but far greater 
wilt thou be if thou canst sail a boat on the 
river Time, and move against the current of that 
stream unto its ultimate source, for no man or 
god hath done these things before." 

And Ranthes Yin heeded the words of the 
spirit, and taking up a sword older than the 
world he said a spell upon it and went and hewed 
wood from the Tree Eternal, whose boughs are im- 
pervious to aeons and whose bark may be cut only 
by one so skilled and equipped as Ranthes Yin. 
And with this wood thus taken he made a boat, 
and carved on it certain runes and signs, includ- 
ing the sign of the scythe and the sign of the 
worm which devours its tail. And with these set 
thereon, he took the craft and carried it to the 
banks of the river Time and launched it into the 
waters. 

Now the vessel was propelled by magic, of 
course, since no wind dared blow against the 
currents of that river, and hence he headed up- 
stream without sail. On and on he went, round 
and round the edge of the world, turning as the 
river turned, until he began to head inward to- 
ward the center of things, the hub of the great 
spiral. For thus the river flowed, out from the 
beginning of All unto the Edge. And looking 
down into the waters Ranthes Yin beheld Years, 
and the Years stared back at him with their 
wintry white faces and evil yellow eyes and 
glistening black scales, and clearly there was 
hatred in their look, for they bitterly resented 
one who defied them thus, the first to do so in 
all the eternities. 

And with these Years, propelled along with 
them by the current, the wizard saw many things 
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pass, namely the debris of all the workings 
of man, the ruins of fine cities and vast em- 
pires, and all the things which had been 
whelmed by the waters of Time. Here was 
Babylon with all its gardens and the dust 
those gardens had become, and the shattered 
corpses of Tyre and Nineveh and Troy and 
Byzantium and Ch'ang-an. All these cities 
and their kings swept past beneath the 
charmed vessel, and the ghosts of a hundred 
million sovereigns cried out in dispair, 

and: likewise for each of these sovereigns 
could be heard a hundred million generals, 
and for each of these generals a hundred mil- 
lion slaves. All the races of men tumbled 
past, along with their heroes and gods. 
Somewhere in all of it there was a speck 
called Alexander and another called Hercu- 
les, and a hundred more that men revered, and 
they mattered no more than the others. It 
was an endless flow. It obscured the river 
like silt at flood time. 

All about him Ranthes Yin saw the land- 
scape changing, as on the banks of the river 
the dynasties of men rose and fell and rose 
again, and cities were built and filled with 
countless marvels, only to be stormed by 
hordes or stifled by wickedness, and in the 
end there was always ruin and decay and dust, 
and all would be borne by the wind and the 
rain to the edge of the river, where it would 
fall into the current and be swept away. 
Truly, as Ranthes Yin sailed upstream and 
around and around, and neared the Beginning 
of All, he saw there things happen more times 
than he could count or hope to remember, and 
he learned the folly that comes of striving,, 
and the pitiful failure borne of such at- 
tempts, and he saw that Man can no more 
change his ways than an ant can, for in the 
river men and ants are the same. 

After a while, a time for which there were 
no words to describe or thoughts to measure, 
no more ruins floated on the river, and the 
boat of Ranthes Yin was alone in the clear 
stream, and the lands about the river, which 
had previously flowed and changed as rapidly 
as the waters had, now levelled out and were 
still, only to be disturbed here and there by 
a low mound marking where the wind had worn 
down a range of mountains. 

And finally the river itself began to slow 
and grow shallow, until it became but a 
brook, then a trickle, then nothing at all. 
When he could no longer sail, Ranthes Yin 
stepped out of his boat onto the dry river- 
bottom. The ground beneath him was hot, as 
if blasted by the breath of a thousand drag- 
ons. Walking then he set out from his craft 
and travelled he knew not how long or how 
far, until he passed by those six pillars 
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which hold the sky apart from the earth, and 
came at last to the ultimate fountain, whence 
should have flowed the waters of that great 
river, but which now lay dry and empty. 

An old man sat weeping on the edge of the 
fountain. He wore a tattered cape which had 
once been black and red and a ghastly grey, 
and by his side there was a faded sword, so 
battered and nicked that its edge resembled a 
saw. 

"Greetings, friend," said Ranthes Yin. 
"Tell me of thy sorrow that I might comfort 
thee." 

A wrinkled face stared up at him, and in 
the eyes of that face the wizard could see 
that this one was more ancient than the world 
and the river, and wept now that both were 
gone. 

"QO stranger, there is nothing that can 


comfort me, for I am Death, and like a foolish 
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My mother sat me on the cottage stair 





herdsman who slaughters his sheep faster than 
lambs are born, I have smitten all the races 
of Man and they are no more." 

Ranthes Yin knew then a strange feeling 
which was not sympathy or fear or pride 
either, but something which falls equidistant 
between the three. ''Then am I to be thy last 
victim?" he asked. 

"No," said Death, "for if thou art gone 
there will be no one to remember me, and I 
shall fade away as gods do when they are no 
longer worshipped. I shall not take thee, 
and thou shalt sit here with me and wait for 
the waters of Time to start up again." 

"But that might never happen." 

"Indeed. We would need a new creation." 

And Ranthes Yin sat there along with Death, 
and together they watched the faded red sun 
rise out of the East to devour the moon. 





With steaming porridge and a pewter spoon. 
But over the purple ht1l there rose the moon, 
Like some great stlver spider from her latr. 





























And, breaking into shards the crystal air, 
I heard a hundred ptpes burst into tune 
Among the rushes of the pool and toon: 

The fairtes made their music, hidden there. 


My mother found my spoon and empty bowl. 


Drowned in the fen they say my body ltes. 
But far below where misty blossoms shtne, 
I sport with etfin babe and moon-mare's foal. ~ 


Aloft on elephantine dragon-flies, 


I quench my thtrst.on pomegranate wine. 








ACHE OF AN ANCIENT AVATAR 


BY WALTER SHEDLOFSKY 


Indistinet, the glory of some anetent fame 
Obseures my dreams, yet I see her crimson mouth 
Laugh grimly, as avenging fools we rode south, 
Ardent to slay the mad devil in hts lair. 
Triumph patted. 
Her eyes of jade sightless as I kiss her brow. 
Impertshable grief ever haunts me now--- 

And yet I cannot recall her lilting name. 


Once more I smooth her flaming hair, 
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The knight slumped in his saddle, and 
breathed a tired sigh. “Though I do 
wish Oleander had returned afore I lost 
the draw, and had his chance at this 
assignment. Still, the northern wilds 
have their folk, and are as much under 
the King's rule as any." 

"I heerd--na, let it pass." 

"Go on--?" 

"Well, it's not my place to speak 
of such things, but ye've treated me 
nobly. Trooth to tell, ye seem not the 
stuff o' which knichts are made. There 
be'nt a cross bone in ye're body, and 
ye treat me as if I were a fellow gen- 
tleman--" 

"Get to itl" .interrupted the em- 
barassed knight. 

"I heerd tell, back in ‘berdeen, 
though I canna tell if ‘tis the trooth, 
that tha knicht Oleander stayed agone 
wi' cunning, so's not to chance ‘pon 
this errand ye make. “Tis said he's tha 
least bold and tha most wily o' ye knichts, 
s00--it could be--" 

"You heard a lie--" snorted the knight, 
cuffing at the peasant in mock anger. 
"Oleander, whatever his personal short-., 
comings may be, is a knight of the realm, 
made so by Edward himself. He'd never do 
aught that would slight his honors" 

"I didna say ‘twas I who spoke such," 
said the peasant. “But if ‘twere up to 
me, 'twould be Oleander in ye're place. 
Thaese northerns be no place for an Eng- 
lishman! 'An though ‘tis only tha meek 
opinion o' Toabo tha short, I'd liefer 
see him endangered by whate’er demons 
theer be, than thyself!" 

"I'd thank thee for a silent tongue,” 
muttered the knight uneasily. "'Tis 
true, these northern lands be rough and 
largely untutored to the right God, but 
demons? Pfaw!" 

“Sir Engelbrith," said Toabo meekly, 
"Though ye be a fine fig'r o' a man, an' 
educated to boot, ye've ne'er Lived out 
"a doors. By an’ large, ye be a hoose 
man, born an‘ reared insides. We ooters, 
though we be uncoo', an’ though we speak 
wi' none o' tha manners o* tha court, ha' 
seen caertain--caertain things ye canna 
ha® seen. Lichts i* tha woods at nicht, 
beasties that slink through toones an’ 
villages, driven from theer places by 
God knoos what. An’* thaese in settled 
Pen not tha far northerns wheer we 

e 

A light cold rain began falling, 
summoning small plinks from the armor 
of Sir Engelbrith. He twisted around 
and pulled a coarse woolen blanket from 
his arsepannier, tossing it with a help- 
less gesture to the peasant. 

"Damnable rain!" he cursed shortly. 
"These regions will turn my metal to a 
bright red and make me bleed where I 
touch it. If there's a demon to the 
north, it's that of weather!" 

"I be from tha south, maself," said 
Toabo, wrapping the blanket about his 
head. "“"'Tain't a man theeraboots who'll 
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live willingly anorth o' "berdeen, maself 
included. ‘Tis said by tha auld women 
that this be tha last outpost o' faerie, 
seein* as hoo tha rest o' tha land beun 
*oivilized.* Na maself, I doon so much 
hold wit this, but look at tha land aboot 
us. If theer truly be a place where 
faerie still holds sway, this‘d be it--" 

"Hold your superstitious tongue for 
a while," said the knight goodnaturedly. 
"I see a fellow traveler ahead, and some 
folk are not so tolerant as I." 

They plodded dn toward the figure, 
who had risen up at the side of the road 
beneath a great fire-blackened oak. His 
head was bared to the wet, and his black 
eyes dominated his pale face. He stared 
off into the deep woods, his head cocked, 
as if listening. 

"That be a weird ‘un," whispered 
Toabo as they drew near. "See hoo he 
stands an' stares off, liake he were seein' 
summat beyond sight--" 

"He's clergy," said Sir Engelbrith, 
the he shook his head. "No, he's not. 
His dress is black, but not churchly." 

"Methinks we'd best steer clear o' 
him," muttered Toabo urgently. “Let us 
turn richt aboot, afore--" 

"Nay, he's seen us," said the knight. 
"And 'twould be unchristian to pass in 
these wilds without giving greeting." 

Their mounts stopped then, unbidden. 
The stranger looked at them coldly, then 
his stiff face relaxed, and he smiled. 

"How now, six dwarf," he called. 
"What do ye in the company of the doomed?" 

Toabo reddened. "Watch yersel'," 
he cautioned. "We'll brook nae insults!" 

"No, not a dwarf, I see that now," 
murmered the man. He glided forward and 
stroked the muzzle of the knight's great 
mare. She muttered and stamped. "But more 
dwarfly than most men, and closer to the 
land. The blood of faerie runs in you. 
Step down, my friend. Is it not unseemly 
that you ride one of your own kind?" 

The mare tossed her head and called 
out. 

"What mean ye?" asked Toabo. He 
glanced at the knight, who stared at him 
in amusement. Then Englebrith's amuse- 
ment ceased as his mount reared and bucked. 

"Down, Lady!" he cried. + "Calm your- 
self!" He leaned forward to cuff her 
muzzle. 

"No, Sir Knight," said the man, "“‘tis 
you who will be down!" 

Buckles and stays suddenly gave way, 
and the knight and his fixings crashed 
to the ground. Lady, freed of man's 
trappings, bolted apace and leapt to the 
woods, where she stood under a tree, 
blowing wildly. 

"There, there, my beauty," calmed 
the stranger, suddenly at the horse's 
side. "I know it hurts, but only for 
a moment." He laid his slim hand atop 
the animal's forehead, then withdrew it. 
A white bone burst bloodily through the 
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A gray shroud of fog lay upon the 
land that day, cloaking the hills and 
mountains of Llandysfreth in moist si- 
lence. Spare, lifeless trees stood 
sentinel over the forest road which tun- 
neled and twisted through the great wood 
known as Bellforest, and it seemed to 
the two travelers who. labored along the 
road that there had never been such a 
depressing day. 

They were an unlikely pair, knight 
and peasant, thrown into each other's 
company by the isolated land through 
which they passed. The former trode a 
great white mare, harnessed and fitted 
with the finest English leathers; the 
latter perched atop an ancient, laboring 
donkey. 

“Such a day I have ne'er seen," 
commented the knight, swivelling his 
helmet to peer down at his companion. 
"Yet, ‘tis most appropriate, consider- 
ing that which lies behind us." 

The peasant nodded darkly. He was 
a short man, an inch or two long of be- 
ing a midget, and homely in extreme. 
From time to ‘time he switched the donkey 
lightly, to keep up with the larger 
steed of the knight. 

"Aye, soo 'tis," he responded fin- 
ally. "We be far to tha north noo, 
and tha folk hereaboot gets tha cold 
feerst. I dinna think it has aught to 
do with tha plague--" 

“But better by far the blackness 
of ‘a day like this than the black boils 
we've left behind us, eh? At least the 
breeze here is free from the death stench." 
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horseflesh and followed his beckoning 
fingers until a thin, tapering length 
of horn reared from the beast's head. 

Sir Englebrith struggled to raise 
himself from the ground, but his armor 
weighted him, and the fall had stunned 
the strength from him. 

"Toabo," he called weakly. "Come 
help met" The peasant dismounted and 
hurried to his side, but the eldritchi 
stranger was there before him, laying 
his hand upon Englebrith's forehead. 

"Do not touch him," he warned as 
Toabo knealt. The peasant reached out, 
then recoiled with an oath as black welts 
appeared on the fallen knight's bare skin, 
and as his eyes began to tear blood. 

"The black death is upon him," said 
the stranger. Englebrith writhed and 
moaned within his armor. "Soon it will 
be done, for him and all like him." The 
unicorn pranced madly, capering about the 
dying man. 

Toabo moaned and shrank back, his 
eyes wide and bulging. "Ye gave him tha 
plague! Ye, tha man in black!" His 
crooked fingers fumbled toward his don- 
key's reins. 

"That animal is not one of mine," 
said the man, "Yet there is no evil in 
it." The beast's trappings fell away, 
leaving the rough bridle dangling from 
Toabo's chilled fingers. "Let it choose 
its own way--my. wild forest or man's 
road." The donkey bolted away down the 
road. The unicorn reared, roared in 
protest, then raced madly after the 
fleeing beast. The ass screamed once 
as the unicorn came up and drove her 


horn through the animal's belly and 
backbone. Then the horned béast tramp- 
led it into oblivion. 

“Och, no! Noo!" wept Toabo, dropping 
to his knees. The unicorn finished her 
red dance and dashed away into the woods. 


“Why should you weep, little one?" 
asked the man as he bent and laid his 
cool hand on Toabo's shaking head. "You 
need not fear me, for you have long been 
one of my own, even if you were denied 
it by birth." 

Toabo looked up and tried to rise, 
then it came to him in a rush that he 
was standing; his legs below the knees 
had dwindled into immense feet, and now 
he was a true dwarf. His small brass 
aes snapped into pieces and fell 
Oo e 

"Yea, Elf Lord. I know ye--an' I 
know maself--" he wept. Then his arms 
were about the man's legs, and his head 
ba peetes in the black robe as he blub- 
ered. 


"Go now, into the forest, and find 
your own kind. Know at last that you 
have come home~-" Toabo the dwarf stood 
back, wiping at his tears, staring open- 
mouthed at his master. Then he turned 
and fumbled his way into the deep woods. 

The man in black watched him go, 
then he too blended into the forest, and 
only the dead man with black boils in 
rusting armor lay in the quieting rain. 


*finis* 
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WYRD magazine is many things. It is "The Magazine of Illustrated Fantasy." We bel- 
eive that artwork should do more than just enhance the written word, and as a reflection 
of this each issue brings you a talented new artist's work in our special Illustrated 
Myth section, which explores various little-known, legends from different cultures. WYRD 
is also a market for Living Fantasy, exploring new regions of the Otherworld experience, 
or, as in Phyllis' expansion of Arthurian legend contained here, extrapolating new regions 
from the old. WYRD is also, as it was 1200 years ago, an Obsession and a Joy that is 
placed upon us by the gods, or whatever controls them. We are fortunate to have Saint 
Harald Hardrada and Corporal.Zen on our Spiritual Advisory Board to help us through dif- 
ficult times. Submissions should be sent to Greg Stafford (ORACLE address below), or 
to Brian Crist, who is also Subscription Editor, at 324 Candy Lane, Santa Rosa, CA., 
95401. Art samples, preferably xeroxes of your best work, should be sent to Steve Swen- 
ston, 2800 Occidental Road--#25, Santa Rosa, CA., 95401. 

ORACLE is the obverse of WYRD, and contains non-fiction material relevant to fantasy. 
It is a lettercol for WYRD, where the stories of past issues are discussed and criticized, 
an important aspect for would-be professional writers in our midst. It also contains 


market news, a rapidly-growing column on "Stories, Legends, Fancies, and Rumors, 


and 


articles and reviews that strike our format and fancy. OMMMO, A Journal of Fantasy, is 
my own personalzine concerned with exploring fantasy from the inside out, and is also 
contained in ORACLE at this time. A four issue subscription is only $1, available from 
Greg Stafford, P.O.Box 6302, Albany, CA., 94706. [This supercedes all other addresses. | 
WYRD is among the most semi of the semiprozines, and our current paying rates are 
about }¢ per word for fiction, $2.50 per page of artwork. Payment is upon publication, 


in most cases. 


WYRD is available from Brian Crist, address above, for only 75¢ each or $2.50/4. 
Each issue is 40-50 pages of 8)" X 11" and mimeoed on the latest-machine that Western 
Technology has to offer. A sample issue is available to potential contributors for 


only 25¢. Ask for guidelines when you write. 
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Saint Columba--simple Father Columba 
in those days--had come a long way across 
the sea with his twelve followers in their 
coracle The Dewey Regd. They'd had to leave 
the first island because from its highest 
peak they could still sight Eire and feel 
their hearts drawn back to their green 
homeland. The next island, Iona, proved 
safe for their new missionary base, so 
Father Columba left half his monks there 
and, at the age of fourty-two, struck off 
with his other six white-robed companions, 
cross-country through the mainland wild- 
erness of Caledonia, which even the Romans 
had avoided. Though unarmed, not one of 
them had been lost when they came to the 
cliffs above Loch Ness. Though they did 
not know it, they were now close to Inver- 
ness and the openminded pagan King Bruide, 
and even closer to one of the reasons for 
Bruide's openmindedness: the Loch Ness 
Water Horse, a mysterious beast that had 
been pestering him of recent years. 

The sun was westering, and Columba 
left his followers to make their simple 
camp while he wandered along along the 
lochside for a few moments of solitary 
meditation. 

Instead ofsolitude, he found a pair of 
young lads sitting at the top of a thin, 
barely climable slope down to the water, 
and two grown men at the lower end of this 
slope. One stood at the edge of the loch 
swinging a sword. The other, who wore a 
jerkin studded with spikes that glanced red 
in the sunset, perched upon a large boulder 
a few feet out into the water. The two men 
below seemed to be trading lusty insults. 
The two boys above looked uneasy. 

"My sons," said Father Columba to the 
lads, whom he took for local Scots, "What 
passes here? What do these men await in 
the water?" 

“The water horse," said the boy with 
freckles and red hair. 

“The monster of Loch Ness," said the 
black-haired lad. "My master is ‘going to 
slay him. 

“And then he's fighting it out with 
Sir Harald," said the red-head. "He says 
he's going to kill ‘im." 

"What wretched blood feud is this?" 
cried the priest. 

"It isn't a feud exactly, Sir," ex- 
plained the black-haired boy. "But my 
master, Sir Aggravaine of Orkney, went to 
a wise’ woman. She told him that he was the 
only one who could kill the monster, but as 
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soon as he's done it, he has to kill the 
next thing he meets or a curse will light 
on him and all his family." 

“They'11 all die- through treachery," 
said the first boy. "So my master, Sir 
Harald, said we'd all just keep clear of 
him 'til he found a grub or spider or 
something to kill. And then Sir Aggravaine 
said any idiot could tell that wasn't what 
the old crone meant. So Sir Harald said, 
he could go hunt a red roe, and ol" Ag- 
gravaine said it was pretty inconsiderate 
expecting him to go tramping all over 
hunting roes when he was worn out and 
probably bleeding from slaying the monster." 

“They went on and on," said the second 
boy, “Until finally Sir Harald said he'd 
be waiting, and see if my master would 
find him so easy to kill. So now," he 
added, his shoulders slumping, "One of 
us is going to be without a master." 

Father Columba sighed and shook his 
greying head. "Witches, curses, useless 
and senseless bloodshed--it seems we've 
not come too soon to bring Christ to these 
poor pagan Scots." i 

He spoke more than half to himself, 
but the lads overheard him. "Pagan Scots!" 
cried the red-haired one. "We're no pagan 
Scots. O1' King Bruide and his people 
may be, but we're Christians." 

And the other added, "We've come north 
from the court of King Arthur to inves- 
tigate the monster reported in Loch Ness." 

"Christians!" exclaimed the priest. 

He sighed more deeply. "Ay, well, this 
shows that the Church will never run out 

of mission areas. When the last country 

is converted it will be none too early to 
start again on the first." Then he gathered 
up the skirts to his robe and started down 
the slope, but before he could reach the 

two knights, the one on the shore shouted 
and pointed his sword, and the one on the 
rock jerked around to look. 

Swimming through the water towards 
them was a creature with a thick snake- 
like neck as long as a man, a thick tail 
even longer flicking up through the froth 
of its wake, and between neck and tail a 
huge fat body as if it had swallowed an 
ox whole. The monster was dark green, al- 
most black, and a row of small humps rose 
and fell along its back, almost like half 
a dozen young kids trying to butt their 
heads out. It seemed to paddle with four 
short legs or strong flippers which ex- 
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tended down from its creamy belly, and it 
left a long sloshing trail. Its head was 
small, little larger around than its neck, 
but no snake, ‘venomous or otherwise, ever 
displayed such an array of teeth in its 
glittering wide-open jaws. 

Sir Aggravaine, in the spike-studded 
jerkin, scrambled around on his rock and 
began waving his sword. The monster neared 
him and swam back and forth in a semi- 
circle just outside his reach. 

"Now," said the knight on the shore, 
who had glanced around to find Father 
Columba at his side, "It's supposed to 
wrap itself around that idiot, try to 
squeeze him to death, and fill itself full 
of holes from the spikes." 

Instead, with something like a wink, 
the monster got to one side, jabbed once 
with its nose, butted Sir Aggravaine off 
into deep-water, and began to nibble the 
spikes from the leather. Froth and foam 
rose on all sides, splashing far enough to 
wet the watchers on the shore. Sometimes 
Ageravaine's head could be seen bobbing 
up with a curse, more often his sword alone 
flashed back and forth above the surface 
in blind harmless energy. 

"Well," said the black-bearded Sir 
Harald, "So much for old wive's tales 
about how to kill worms." Then he left 
Columba to dash into the water, shouting 
and waving his sword. The Water Horse 
flicked its head towards him. Harald 
thrust at it and managed to nick out a 
little piece between the nostrils. 

The beast gave a bloody snort and 
spat defiantly at the man, as if to say 
it would be back. Then it lunged around 
and dived into the depths. As it dived, 
Sir Aggravaine slipped up along its belly 
‘and came to the top, gasping and wheezing. 
Sir Harald grabbed him by one arm and hauled 
him in, mauled and bleeding and still dazed- 
ly waving his sword in the empty air. 

"You could've just slit its belly on your 
way up," Sir Harald remarked. 

Sir Ageravaine sneered through clenched 
teeth. "Like to see YOU do that. S'all 
you can do to keep a grip on your sword 
out there." 

The two boys had slid down to the 
narrow patch of shore, and the dark-haired 
one was already fumbling with the cloths 
‘they had brought to bind up wounds. To- 
gether the squires tied bandages around 
the reddening holes in the wounded knight's 
leather jerkin. “Well, we can't get rid 
of the monster that way," snapped the other 
knight. “If you'd had those spikes welded 
onto your armor, the way the old witch 
told you, so it couldn't chew them off-- 
but oh, no, you couldn't spoil your pre- 
cious plate--" 

"Have you no respect for the wounded, 
man?" said Columba. 

"And if I'd been in plate armor I'd 
be at the bottom of the lake now," snarled 
Sir Aggravaine, chewing his thin moustache. 

Are you not ashamed, young men?" de- 
manded Father Columba, and forthe first 
time the knights looked closely enough to 
notice his white monk's robe. “To have 
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gone searching for the help of a pagan 
witch," the priest went on, "And not the 
hélp of the most high God!" 

"There aren't any priests around here," 
said the wounded knight. "That is--there 
weren't yesterday.” 

"And is not the most high God in all 
places, my son, whether His priests are 
there with Him or no? But not only have 
you failed to turn to Him, you have plan- 
ned a victory sacrifice most sinful in 
His sight, for simple fear of a pagan 
curse." 

The knights flushed and looked away. 
Sir Aggravaine mumbled a little uncer- 
tainly, “I wasn't really going to kill 
him..." 

"Little wonder," the saint went on, 
"That you have failed. Praise the Lord 
He saw fit to leave you your lives! But 
we came seeking the Scots, the natives of 
this land. Where are they?" 

“King Bruide has a camp on the other 
side," said Sir Harald, pointing. “More 
like a fortress by now. They've been 
cutting trees for months. We can get there 
by walking around the loch this way. 
There's a ferry of sorts where it goes into 
the river." 

"That is a good distance," said the 
priest, peering over to the other side. 
“It would be faster to row across. Now, 
the light begins to fail, but I think I 
see on the far side a boat that I could 
handle easily." 

"But it's over there," said the red- 
headed squire. 

; “True," sighed Columba. “And my bones 
have grown too old to swim so far. Young 
man," he said to Sir Harald, “Would you 
be kind enough to swim across and bring me 
the boat?" 

"With that thing out there just waiting 
to taste somebody's blood?" 
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Columba gazed at him steadily and calmly. 
"You have turned to pagan support, and what 
was it worth? Now show that you have 
faith in the true God, after all." 

"I have faith in the true God, all 
right. I have plenty of faith in the 
true God. I also have faith in the mon- 
ster out there. He was the one that went 
to the witch," said Sir Harald, pointing 
down at Sir Aggravaine. 

"That's right," said thewounded man, 
"Shuffle off the blame on somebody who's 
helpless. At least I had the nerve to go 
out there and fight it." 

"Oh, all right," grumbled Sir Harald. 
He pulled a stout lacing from his tunic 
and began to attatch his sword to his wrist 
sO as not to risk losing it in the water. 

"Leave your sword behind," said Columba. 
"It will only hinder you." 

“Leave Fire-Edge here?" shouted Sir 
Harald. "You're or--that is, my faith 
isn't that strong, father! Forget it. 

Why don't you ask the monster to bring 
you the boat?" 

Father Columba sighed and turned around. 
"How can we show these Scots the power of 
Christ when Christ's own men have such 
weak faith? Where can I find a Christian 
man with the faith to swim across that lake 
and bring me the boat?" 

The black-haired boy seemed to try to 
open his mouth, but nothing came of it. 

The red-haired one opened his, and flapped 
his lips, but nothing came ofthat,. either. 
Sir Aggravaine, safely excused from volun- 
teering on account of his wounds, almost 
smirked. , 

"All right, all right!" shouted the 
black-bearded knight. "I'll do it!" He 
broke the cord with a furious snap, threw 
his sword down on the shore, and plunged 
into the water. 

Columba turned, remounted the slope 
and took his stand on a tall rock overlook- 
ing the water. By the time he had gained 
this point and looked again, Sir Harald was 
midway across the loch, and the water horse 
had surfaced again and was swimming rapidly 
towards him, a ptach of green mossy stuff 
plastered over the nick in its nose. In 
a few seconds it would head off and meet 
the swimmer. 

They say it is impossible for a true 
Saint to know during his lifetime that he 
is a saint. But there were times when 
Columba suspected it, and this was one of 
those times. Throwing his arms wide like 


Moses on the hill, and holding his head 
high, he cried in a loud, rich, ringing 
voice: 

“Hear me, O creature formed by God 
Almighty to live in the waters of this 
lake! Ww 

The water horse stopped in its wake, 
turned to face the saint, and remained 
still in the water, as if it understood 
his words and was eager to hear more. 

Sir Harald swam on until the priest lifted 
his voice again, when he, too, turned and 
listened, treading water. 

"Creature of God, the All-powerful, 
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in His great wisdom, made you one of His 
beasts. You serve His ends free of guilt, 
for no beast shares the guilt of men. 

Man alone ate the forbidden fruit; man 
alone fell from his state of grace; man 
alone has the power to sin against his 
Creator. 

"And now, oh guileless beast, you 
have seen the actions of men. They hunt 
you, lay snares for you, fight you and 
wound you. But all that they do against 
you they have done against themselves a 
thousand times more cruelly. 

"Beast, if you were a man, and had 
been so treated by men, you would turn to 
thoughts of vengence. Would you now copy 
the thoughts and actions of sinful men? 
Would you become like a man yourself?" 

The monster yelped like a frightened 
dog and trembled all over, until the water 
lapped all around him in tremulous waves. 

"Go, then, in peace," said the saint, 
“And harm no more men from this day forward. 
And may the blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, remain 
with you forever and ever, amen." He lifted 
his hand and blessed the beast, and when he 
lowered it the water horse dived gently 
under the water and was seen no more that 
evening. 

Sir Harald swam the rest of the way 5 
got the boat, and brought it back. When 
they reached King Bruide's fortress, the 
Scots were at first leary of the white- 
robed monks, but eventually Bruide him- 
self invited them in and became Columba's 
fast friend, though it is not certain 
whether the king ever became Christian. 

As for the party from King Arthur's 
court, since the problem of the monster 
was solved, though not exactly in the way 
expected, they returned to Camelot a few 
days after Sir Aggravaine was recovered 
from his wounds. The water horse, though 
it continued to be seen at various times 
through the centuries, was never again 
known to attack a human being. And the 
old crone who had counselled Sir Aggera- 
vaine continued to ply her trade among 
the Scots in that area, even after the 
efforts of Saint Columba. 


*finis* 
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(NOT AT THE NEWSSTAND: an editorial, cont. from p 2) 


Why did these publications die in their cradles? 
What has turned today's fantasy fans into collectors 
of old magazines and small-edition publications? Why 
is tt actually foolish for any businessman to in- 
vest in such publishing enterprises as Coven 13. 

To develop some kind of answer to these questions 
let us look at the "fine print" in the Statement of 
the Management recently published in the magazine 
Fantastic (which seems, by the way, to be inclining 
toward the publication of fantasy, particularly 
the sworde and sorcery genre). ‘Thetr previous 
year's statistics showed substantially the follow- 
ing data: press run, 60,000; subscription sales, 
2000; newsstand sales, 20,000. This magazine, a 
long-time entrant in the newsstand magazine class, 
barely manages to sell more than about one-third 
---one third---of tts print run. The unsold 40,000 
coptes are presumably destroyed or end up in used 
book and magazine stores. I find these figures 
truly "fantastic." Yet they are not out of line 
with the figures I have heard quoted for the Haunt 
of Horror--- which led to tte early demise. 

Now there must be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 30,000 newsstands, book stores, and other maga- 
gine outlets in North America--- at the very least 
(Thts figure corresponds to 1 per 10,000 popula- 
tton). If only the publishers of Fantastic and 
its cousins could arrange to distribute two coptes 
to each of these outlets, a sales figure of 80% 
would hardly seem too high to contemplate. But tt 
ts simply too expensive for a distributor to de- 
liver a mere two coptes of such a magazine to each 
store on the continent. That is why you do not 
find such a magazine in every posstble outlet. When 
you do find a store that carries, say, Fantastic, 
you can see that there are more like 6 or 8 coptes 
stacked on the shelves. Compare this to a maga- 
zine Lltke Playboy, with a ctreulation of 6 millton 
coptes, and you can see that it costs the distrtb- 
uter very little more to send 20 coptes of Playboy 
to a given outlet than it does to send 2 of Fantas- 
tic! Clearly the sensible businessman will want 
the PLAYBOY contract, but could care less about 
FANTASTIC! 

The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from these 
facts is a sad one for those of us who enjoy weird 
or fantasy fiction. There simply will not ever be 
another magazine like Weird Tales sold nationally 
on the newsstands --- not ever --- unless a pub- 
lisher with a lot of money decides to do tt in 
spite of the fact that he can expect to realize no 
profit, and might even Lose money on his invest- 
ment. Our-mtLllionatres, today, seem to prefer 
owning the Boston Celtics, the Philadelphia Flyers, 
or the Miamt Dolphins to publishing a fantasy maga- 
azine or two. Oh, where are you, J. C. Henneberger 


For years, science fiction fans have sporadical- 
ly published "fanzines'' in which the major focus, in 
the successful ones, has been on criticism, opinion, 
and news. Fiction in these magazines has tradition- 
ally been terrible. And why not? --- most of it has 
always been written by beginners at the trade; they 
are Still learning how to write. 

One must not forget, however, that much of H, P. 
Lovecraft's work was published in the amateur press 


--- and most of his encouragement came from that 
source, too. The field of weird fantasy has always 
been a little 'different," and with little competi- 
tion from professionally-published magazines it is at 
the present time unique. Today, the so-called 
amateur magazines, by paying rates ranging from .1¢ 
per word to as high as 1¢ per word, have been attrac- 
ting authors of the first rank --- people like Fritz 
Leiber, Joseph Payne Brennan, David R. Bunch, H. 
Warner Munn, Karl Edward Wagner, Ramsey Campbell --- 
the list is long and growing longer. Even more sig- 
nificant, they have stimulated such people to write 
more fantasy fiction! Other professional writers, 
not necessarily well known in the fantasy field, 
have also been attracted. 

The result of all this is the so-called semi- 


progzine --- a magazine published as a hobby, without 
making a profit (sometimes at a loss), which never- 
theless is not amateurish --- because the material 


that appears in print is professional in quality. 
Sure, bad stories are published as well as good --- 
but the same may be said of Weird Tales, which man- 
aged to publish some of the worst fantasy fiction 
ever written alongside some of the very best. 

The six magazines showcased here are among the 
best small circulation magazines now publishing 
fantasy fiction. (We, the editors, think they are 
indeed the best, but we must admit to just a little 
bit of prejudice.) By pooling our resources to pub- 
lish such items as Toadstool Wine we are hoping to 
speed the day when the fantasy fan can obtain as 
much good reading from our publications, and other 
similar ones, as those lucky readers used to have in 
the heyday of Weird Tales and Unknown Worlds. 

WPG 


The editors in A.S.P. are pleased to 
dedicate this booklet, TOADSTOOL WINE, 
to C. C. Clingan, who first proposed 
the concept of such an anthology. 
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TOADSTOOL WINE 


A collection of fantasy and horror from six independent magazines 
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